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They say prices should come down 


Only 3 things can bring them down 


1 Lower taxes. That can come by more efh- 
cient government—abolishing needless bureaus, 
spending for value and not for votes. (Have you 
written your congressmen, demanding it?) 


2 More efficient machinery which cuts cost 
by reducing waste. (Have you asked your fore- 
man for more modern machines?) 


3 Better use of machinery —more efficient 
production by workers, which is the best and 
biggest way to cut costs and so cut prices. 
Workers benefit because they make themselves 
worth more, they increase the market for their 
products and so make their jobs more secure, 


they benefit by lower prices for what they buy 
(Have you produced as efficiently as you knoy 
how, today?) 


Note whose responsibility it is to bring abou 
lower prices: government by cutting governmen 
costs and taxes ... management by providing 
better equipment ... workers by using equip 
ment more efficiently. Of course it’s popular tg 
say somebody else should do the price cutting 
But these are the only three ways prices can be cut 


Better look to see if you have made you 
start, before you launch a blast at the othe 
fellow’s price. 


SWASEY 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





15 million tons climb 
a mountain—on rubber 


{ typical example of B. F.Goodrich product improvement 


pear long incline houses a rubber 
escalator that goes from 140 feet 
derground to a point half as high 
the mountain. It has carried 15 mil- 
on tons of jagged copper-bearing 
ck—and is still good for many 
pillions more. 
Lifting rock to a crusher plant has 
lways been a problem. Conveyor belts 
ere used but the constant flow of 
harp rock cut and tore the rubber and 
tiff fabric, of which these belts were 
ade. B, F. Goodrich engineers set 


out to develop a belt that would stand 
the punishment. 

First they replaced the woven fabric 
of the usual conveyor belt with thou- 
sands of individual cords encased in 
rubber. When rocks hit this belt, the 
cerds can spread and soak up the shock 
instead of stiffly standing—and wear- 
ing—as former belts did. 

This new type of belt was put into 
service and soon was establishing new 
records of performance—5, even as 
much as 10 times the life of former 


belts. At the mine in the picture, the 
new B. F. Goodrich “cord belt” as it 
is called has already lifted 15 million 
tons and looks as good as new. 

This is the sort of development that 
goes on constantly at B. F. Goodrich 
and that makes it good business to 
find out what improvements BFG has 
made lately in the rubber products you 
buy or could buy, to your advantage. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 

















You're In Good Compan 
When You Use 


Airkem Service 


Airkem Chlorophyll Air Freshener assures an air of 
quality indoors. It ends odor problems ... freshens 
stale, stuffy air. It is used successfully by all sorts of 


progressive businesses. 


The Los Angeles Biltmore 


For more than 2 years, this 
nationally-famous hotel has been 
freshening air the Airkem Service 
way. The management says: “It 
overcomes smoke and liquor 
odors, and clears the air gener- 
ally, undoubtedly adding to the 
comfort and enjoyment of our 
guests. We have not hesitated to 


recommend it.” 
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The Dime Savings Bank 

of Brooklyn 

One of the three largest savings 
banks in the world, the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn has used 
Airkem Service for over four 
years. They do not hesitate to 
state that Airkem Service has 
ended their odor problems. In 
addition, they report definite sav- 
ings on the cost of operating their 
air-conditioning system, by reduc- 
ing the number of air changes. 





_ Eastern Tool & Mfg. Co. 
This modern, 


progressive manu- 


facturing plant in Belleville, N. J. 


had tried—unsuccessfully—“many 
different chemicals and air puri- 
fiers.” They say: “The fact that we 
have increased our orders sub- 
stantially proves Airkem is doing 
a job for us.” 

The Airkem Service will work 


just as well for you. 














PROTECTS 2-WAYS 


For large spaces or small — air condi- 
tioned or not — there’s an Airkem Serv- 
ice to insure good public relations . . . 
and employee relations, too. Look for 


Airkem in your ‘phone book. Or write to 
us at 7 East 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Airkem 


FOR AN “AIR OF QUALITY® 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 









Kaas 
3 “GrRViCE HAROLD KNUTSON, who rammed his 

é income tax cut bill through Congress 
this year, now says the G.O.P. won't 
try again next year. 

It's not in the cards that he can make that 

stick. Tax cuts will be a big issue at the next 
session. 
Knutson argues: It's futile to try for tax cuts 
so long as Truman is in the White House. So the 
G.0.P. should sidestep legislation next spring, take 
the issue to the voters in the fall. 

But Truman almost certainly will upset this. 
He plans to propose some kind of tax reduction in 
his message to Congress in January. 

If he does, the G.O.P. can’t ignore the issue. 
To do so would put them in the political doghouse 
they now claim to have Truman in. 


e 
Thus the question is not whether there will be 


tax cuts in ‘48, but what kind of cuts. 


Personal income taxes were on the G.O.P. 
agenda for this year, with business tax cuts to fol- 


| low next year. 


Now both are piled up for '48. 

Also, Knutson himself is pledged to a ’48 pro- 
vision to let husband and wife split income for taxes. 
Democrats will revive their idea for ending all taxes 
on ‘nillions of little fellows by hiking personal 
exemmtions. 

There won’t be enough cash in the kitty to 
permit all these dividends. 

That means there’ll be compromise. Decision 
on that won't be made until Congress gets back on 
the job. By then, congressmen will have heard from 
the people back home. And from Truman. 


SENATE’S FAILURE TO ACT on Truman's 
nominees to NLRB (page 60) was a calculated deci- 
sion to ‘‘wait and see’’ how they treat the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

Proponents of the law—particularly Taft and 
Ball—never were enthusiastic over the appoint- 
ments: Denham as general counsel and Murdock 
and Gray as board members. 

And they aren’t sure the new blood on NLRB 
will interpret the act as its sponsors intended it to 
work, 

So the vote on confirmation goes over at least 
until January—four months after the law goes into 
full effect. These are crucial months—when vital 
policy decisions must be made on how to administer 
the new provisions. 
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BUSINESS IS LOSING some of the government 
statistical services to which it has become accus- 
tomed. 

Some data will no longer come out at all; more 
of it will be less frequent, less reliable. 

It’s part of the price of cutting the budget. 

Here are highspots of what the agencies issu- 
ing widely used business reports are planning: 

BLS—Local housing statistics, export-import 
and six machinery group price indices among reports 
to be dropped. Wholesale price index remains 
unchanged. Consumers price index continues 
monthly, but reporting cities are cut from 21 to 10 

Census—Home and farm freezers, steel power 
boilers, porcelain enameled and concrete products 
reports dropped. Four monthly clothing reports 
changed to quarterly. Regional data cut out and 
coverage reduced on fats and oils, cast-iron prod- 
ucts, several metals and machinery reports. 

Commerce—Retail and service trade reports 
reduced in number, state totals eliminated. Whole- 
sale canned foods and lumber stock reports 
dropped. Distribution statistics will become largely 
dependent upon local business cooperation. 

Mines—Weekly coal production report is to 
be resumed, but with marketing and distribution 
data curtailed. Most metals economics studies go 
from monthly to quarterly. Special service reports 
to industry ended. 


FOOD CANNERS trying to sell surplus stocks 
to the government for foreign relief got the last- 
minute ear of Congress. 

But State Dept. is still deaf to their plan. 

Congress tacked on an amendment to the 
overseas aid funds directing State to buy U. S. sur- 
plus foods “where possible and practicable.” 

State says it has been doing that all along. 
And that it will continue to concentrate on grain 
purchases as giving most food value per dollar. 


WATCH COAL STOCKPILE FIGURES; they’re 
your barometer to possible future work stoppages in 
the mine fields. 

Miners are digging their heads off now under 
the new contract. Coal production is zooming. But 
Lewis doesn’t want to let the nation’s coal stocks get 
much above a month’s supply—around 50 million to 
60 million tons. 

Operators and consuming industry would like 
to build up about a two-month pile. Then they 
could “afford’’ to make a stand against Lewis. 


wo 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 





@ You no longer have to make long-ahead reserva- 
tions to fly overseas—or to get back. Plane travel 
abroad has fallen off to where many flights are tak- 
ing off with empty seats... . 

@ Federal agencies have a total of $1,900,000,000 
to spend in fiscal ‘48 on new construction—more 
even than Truman asked for. Biggest items: $392- 
million for flood control and navigation, $338 mil- 
lion for veterans facilities, $260 million for roads, 
$220 million on atom plants... . 

@ Inquiries at the International Bank for detail on 
what foreign borrowers want to buy in the U. S. 
bring the reply: “We can’t give out business 
ee 

@ Eighteen states already have ratified the consti- 
tutional amendment limiting presidential tenure to 
two terms. There’s no chance of getting the re- 
quired 36, however, before 1949. 


INVESTIGATIONS GALORE 


You think of Congress as being in recess now 
until next January. 

Technically, of course, that’s right. But Con- 
gress has assigned itself plenty of activity for the 
five-month lapse between meetings. 

Nearly every House and Senate committee has 
a recess project staked out for itself—including 
some duplications. Almost $2 million has been 
voted to foot the bills—a record amount. 

A lot of these projects are primarily junkets. 
Others are designed for big black headlines. Some 
will form the basis for constructive legislation in 
the ‘48 session. 

This first G.O.P. Congress in 16 years has 
treated itself to examples of each type. 


The Senate Brewster Committee’s Kaiser- 
Hughes-Elliott Roosevelt inquiry now has the head- 
lines; next week—Hollywood girlies. 

It's the first of the summer schedule. 

This extravaganza, however, is not following 
Brewster's script. It started off with the avowed 
purpose of finding out whether the government got 
its money’s worth on Howard Hughes’ wartime ex- 
perimental plane contracts. 

Hardly anyone remembers that anymore. 

There is more political dynamite in Hughes’ 
countercharge: that Brewster suggested there need 
be no probe at all if Hughes would merge his TWA 
with Pan-American Airways, support Brewster's 
“community company” overseas airline bill. 

Another Hollywood feature is on Congress’ 
summer schedule—when the Brewster-Hughes feud 


6 


winds up. The House Un-American Activities 
mittee resumes its red-hunt next month—pur |, 
Communism in the film colony. 


Business has a stake in many of the + 
studies by other committees. 

There’s the Senate Finance Commit 
fundamental overhaul of the social security 
gram. Chairman Millikin and Ranking Dem« 
Walter George are tearned for this long-prom 
job. Hearings begin in the fall; no date yet. 

Up for review are such matters as: (1) who's 
covered, (2) payroll levies, (3) range of benefit: 

You will want to watch, too, the Ball joint 
committee on labor (page 60). Its job: to recom- 
mend changes in the Taft-Hartley law found desir- 
able from experience. Also, there is the Gwinn 
House labor subcommittee, which has set up a 15- 
city itinerary to hear complaints of racketeering in 
the construction industry. 

Fate of the Marshall plan to help Europe— 
and hence of the volume of U. S. exports—is tied 
in with the findings of the special Herter House 
committee on foreign aid. 

Its agenda starts with a month’s trip abroad 
to survey Europe’s needs; then hearings at home on 
U. S. ability to supply them. 

Then, there’s the Taft economic committee's 
scheduled scrutiny of high consumer prices, and 
a Senate-House banking committee look at the 
housing shortage. These two inquiries are likely to 
produce more talk than tangible results. 


You can’t tell yet what may come out of the 
rest of the committee programs. 

Some of them you can cross off as being 
mostly Cook’s-tour vacations—there are trips to 
every part of the world (except Russia). 

Tax-exempt status of co-ops is to get a once- 
over from two groups—Knutson’s Ways & Means 
Committee and the Ploeser House Small Business 
Committee. 

Both House and Senate Agriculture commit- 
tees will continue hearings on next year’s long-range 
farm support legislation. 

Other subjects due for an airing: surplus prop- 
erty disposal, merchant marine, RFC, natura! 
resources, newsprint shortages, steel and oi! 
capacity, Voice of America. 

And, of course, an inevitable out-and-out 
political inquiry—continuation of the Senate con- 
tests in Maryland and West Virginia. 
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This modest 


my 


t 


investment pays a > 


triple dividend 


FIRST. You’ve got a regular rolling office 
in a Pullman Roomette, because the por- 
ter will be glad to set up a table where 
you can plan your next day’s work in 
privacy and comfort. 


0 Pullman ssc: 


SECOND. You can sit up late or turn in 
early, because you control that big 6’ 5” 
bed yourself. The touch of a lever swings 
it out of the wall—all made up for a swell 


night’s sleep. 








THIRD. You swing the bed back into the 
wall next morning and have all that room 
for dressing. Private toilet and washbowl, 
too. You’ve got a headstart on the day 
when you arrive refreshed—on dependable 
railroad schedules—right in town, conven- 


ient to everything! 


MOST COMFORTABLE 





WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 











DAY. This drawing room, featuring en- 
closed washing and toilet facilities and 
other refinements, is one of several new 
accommodations included in Pullman 
cars now being built. Here, it’s a spa- 
cious living room, 








NEW DRAWING ROOM COMBINES MANY ADVANTAGES 


NIGHT. Three large beds come out of 
the walls at night to make it a comfort- 
able bedroom, with plenty of space for 
dressing—and all conveniences of home. 
This new drawing room will be ideal for 
family traveling. 


© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 




















All Branches of 
TRANSPORTATION 
Are Served by 


YOuNG 


Equipment 




















AUTO, TRUCK AND BUS RADIATORS 




















HEAT EXCHANGERS 
Bring your cooling problems to Young Heat 
Transfer Engineers. 


_Youne © 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. 


Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators @ Jacket 
water coolers @ Heat exchangers @ Intercoolers @ Con- 
densers @ Evaporating coolers ¢ Oi) coolers ¢ Gas coolers @ 
Atmospheric cooling and condensing units ¢ Supercharger 
intercoolers e Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 

HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS. 
Convectors @ Unit Heaters @ Heating, Cooling coils e 
Evaporators e Air conditioning units. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
705 Marquette St. Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 





THE COVER 


The current major interest of Louis 
B. Neumiller is broadening Caterpillar 
Tractor Go.’s peacetime line. Such a 
problem isn’t new to him. When he 
was elected president of the company 
in September, 1941, his job was to 
meet the heavy war demand for its 
products. 

e Enviable Record—Caterpillar, under 
his management, set an enviable pro- 
duction record in doing that job. First 
it turned out civilian-type equipment 
for building military camps and _air- 
fields in the U. S. Then it made com- 
bat zone adaptations of the same ma- 
chines for the Air Force, Army Engi- 
neers, Seabees, and the allied nations. 

When the war orders ended, the 
company shifted back to supplying its 
peacetime markets without a bump. 
At the same time, it began reaching 
out for product diversification to sta- 
bilize both its own and its distributors’ 
business (page 36). 

Result is that already there are signs 

of the company’s postwar growth. Huge 
new caterpillar earthmoving machines 
—bulldozers, rippers, scrapers, wagons 
—are now operating on big-league con- 
struction projects. And huge new fac- 
tory buildings are rising next to the 
Caterpillar plant in East Peoria, IIl., 
to keep them rolling out in increasing 
quantities. 
e Throttle to Tread—Neumiller is the 
key figure in this program. His train- 
ing for the Caterpillar presidency took 
him through virtually every department 
of the company. ‘Thus. he understands 
the company’s complex manufacturing 
process from throttle to tread. 

Neumiller started his career in 1915 
—a year after his graduation from busi- 
ness college. His first job was as a 
stenographer and blueprint clerk in the 
enginecring department of Caterpillar’s 
predecessor, Holt Mfg. Co. He wore 
overalls in the factory, got his first 
supervisory responsibility in the draft- 
ing room. Then he successively man- 
aged parts, general service, and a divi- 
sional sales department. 

e Three Important Years—When the 
labor pot was boiling so briskly in 
1937, Neumiller got the hot spot as 
director of Caterpillar’s industrial re- 
lations. Within months he was made 
vice-president in charge of service, parts, 
industrial relations, training, and pub- 
lic relations. And three years later, at 
the age of 45, he was moved into the 
big front office as president to handle 
the biggest job the company had faced. 





2 
The Pictures——Harris & Ewing—18, 19, 62; 
Press Assn.—60; Fabian Bachrach—53; Acme— 
86; Peter Junco—76; European—85; James 
Sawders, British Combine—88. 

















Five flags — American, Span- 
ish, French, English and Con- 
federate— have flown proudly 
over Mississippi since Her- 
nando De Soto first viewed the 
“Mighty Father of Waters” in 
1541.The sixth flag—the Army 
and Navy E—was hoisted dur- 
ing World War II over Missis- 
sippi plants which established 
excellent production records. 
Mississippi’s population, sym- 
bolic of the flags under which 
the state has been governed, is 
made up of the typical Amer- 
ican stock of which the United 
States is proud. These friendly, 
native-born citizens believe as 
their forefathers believed, that 
an honest day’s pay deserves 
an honest day’s work. They 
also believe enough in their 
Own state to invest in its 
future under Mississippi's 
unique BAW] plan. 

For the kind of vacation 
you dreamed about during the 
war, come to historical Missis- 
sippi. Visit historic Vicksburg 
and Natchez, loll 
on the beach, fol- 
low the river, or 
just rest. 


a 





— 


Ask for a confidential report on 
Mississippi's industrial opportunities. 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 


AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector St. 
(BAWI Means Bolance Agriculture with Industry) 


gtATE OF 
V1 
~ 








MISSISSIP 


BaWI! STOTE 
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The advance in steel quotations (page 17) emphasizes this. Iron Age puts 
the added cost of steel at about $370 million annually. 

Not an alarming figure? No, really it isn’t. Not in relation to an 
economy running at the rate of $220 billion. But the cost of steel fans out into 
other products. Many of these will be raised, too. 

It all adds up to another push on prices which already are at record 
levels. 
® 

Wall Street statisticians were busy sharpening pencils after the U. S. 
Steel price boost of $5 a ton on Tuesday. 

They feel that Big Steel’s earnings will rise as a result. 

Here’s the way the figuring goes. An advance of $5 a ton on output of 
18,000,000 tons (approximate capacity) would be $90 million a year. The 
coal bill is up $27 million, scrap $20 million. Other costs are up, too, but the 
total probably isn’t more than $55 to $60 million. 

By this reasoning, the price boost would add $30 to $35 million a year 
to earnings. This would mean about $1 a share quarterly. 

Add that to second-quarter earnings and it would bring Big Steel back up 
to its first-quarter level. But—and here’s a big point—knock 10% off the 
production rate and watch what happens to earnings. 








* 
Suspicions that coal price increases overcompensated for the wage agree- 
ment (BW—Jul.12,’47,p9) apparently will be substantiated. 
Changes in the length of the miner’s work day, in the past, have had 
only a minor effect on man-day output. This seems true again. 








A miner's time mining coal has been cut by about 16%. However, in the 
first week on the new hours, output dropped no more than 7%. 

For the record, tonnage mined was just over 12,000,000. That was off 
from 12,900,000 for the last full week under the old contract, but it was 
higher than the average for the year 1946. 

Some in the industry say, however, that the rate won’t keep up. Even 
so, the decline in output apparently will be less than in hours. 

* 

Prices of brass and bronze ingot have turned up after séveral weeks of 
softness. This, interestingly enough, came at exactly the moment that dis- 
appointingly low June shipments were being announced. 

The price increase was l¢alb. The trade believes this is amply justified 
by higher cost of scrap going into the ingot. 

It was made possible, however, by the labor situation rather than by 
increased demand. Business remains slow, but the industry thinks that 
strikes in copper and zinc refineries, if they occur, will bring buyers in at the 


new price. 
oJ 


Gold dealings have been regularized by concerted action of nations that 
subscribe to the World Bank. And silver has been stabilized by the rescue 
party staged by the Mexican government. 











Britain and the U. S. are mainly responsible for smacking down the 
“black market” in gold—a market in which wealthy individuals abroad quite 
obviously were fieeing from their national currencies. 

In silver, Mexico twice has come into the market for 2,000,000 oz. Each 
time, a tottering price structure was bolstered. 
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Seven years of a sellers’ market can do strange things. The law of 
supply and demand, temporarily, isn’t working as it is supposed to. 








When demand fell off, producers used to mark down prices in an effort 
to stimulate buying. Today output is cut to support prices. 

A case in point is shoes. Huge output caught up with demand this 
spring. But, with costs high, it was the rare producer who cut prices. 

Shoe production in June of last year was 45,000,000 pairs. This year, 
the Tanners’ Council estimates output as 33,800,000. That’s down from 
36,300,000 in May and little pickup is forecast for July. 

Meanwhile, shoe prices are going up. What’s more, manufacturers 
have been bidding the price of leather up as store orders improve. 

e 

One firm foot has been put down on prices. At least, it looks firm. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey announced flatly that it has every intention 
of resisting any rise in petroleum products at this time. 

The announcement, coming at the end of last week, had more than 
ordinary significance. A round of increases in crude oil already was under 
way. The industry was buzzing about the prospect of a general boost. 

ee 

First evidence in some time of any real weakness in basic commodity 

prices came on Tuesday. The daily average of 28 major raw materials flopped 











12 points, a single day’s dip matched only once in seven weeks. 

Domestic farm products were the main losers. Wheat, corn, oats, cot- 
ton, and lard all were marked down sharply on spot markets. 

However, government buying for foreign aid still is a dominant factor 
in these markets. We are committed to ship 500,000,000 bu. of grain 
abroad; we probably will continue to supply a lot of cotton and textiles. 

Policy will be to feed and clothe Western Europe on the cuff. That 
leaves dollar balances for purchase of production equipment. 

Thus producers’ goods will continue a big export item. Volume in this 
field always is a major sustaining factor in U. S. prosperity. 

e 

Export of foodstuffs probably is a marginal item relative to food con- 

sumption at home. However, it can mean the difference between fairly tight 








supplies and surpluses. 





For the first five months of this year, exports of foodstuffs ran at an 


annual rate of nearly $2 billion. 
& 


The farm market continues the biggest ever (BW—May17’47,p15). 
Farmers took in about $12 billion in the first half of 1947. They stand to 
make around $30 billion for the full year. 

Last year’s farm income was the record breaker up to now with $25 bil- 
lion. During the depression the figure went below $5 billion; the average 
during the years just before the war was around $8 billion. 

Even with a price slump, this year can’t fall much below 1946. 

8 

Even if prices of farm products were to decline to government support 
levels, there would be an automatic drop in the cost of living of only 6% to 
8%, the Dept. of Commerce figures. 

However, there is another factor. Markups would be whittled at all 
levels as competition stiffened. That would deepen the decline. 
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HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . 2) 71902 
RODUCTION 

een teen ronnmenmns (95 OF Capacity)... 5... ck ccc ccc cccccccccccccese 94.4 
Production of automobiles and trucks............... 0... e cece eee ce eeee 82,712 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $17,443 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...............060. cece eens 4,730 
rr CC uaa beh eseekk Oi veade ree meeneteeee 5,084 





Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ...... 0... cc cece eee cece eee ees 









RADE 






Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 83 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 2.2.0.2... cee eee ee eee 70 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)......................4.. $28,145 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +8% 





Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................2.e0eeees 76 





RICES (Average for the week) 











Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...............00000. 418.4 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 268.6 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 374.0 
Fiammen steel composite (Steel, tom)... ......... ccc cece cscs cece ceccccces $69.14 
Scamp steel composite (Isom Age, tom).............ccccceccccccsccccccnce $40.83 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........-..eee eee e eee eeeees 21.500¢ 
6 os ahs oh cb aNd sno CROW NW ONES Oo ces wensensad $2.32 
CE eee 6.19¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............000eeeeeees 36.79¢ 
Ms 5 in Ai AGEN Jas + wkd ee das baee ner erdesecece’ $1.628 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................-0 eee eeeees 








NANCE 







90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)........000.00ce eee eeeeeee 125.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.17% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.55% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 13-14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 









ANKING (Millions of dollars) 









Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................+4+: 47,187 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................200: 63,513 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................- 11,883 
Securities loans, reporting member banks...............0. 000 eeeeeeeeees 2,020 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 39,154 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................-.00eeeeeeee 4,165 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... ..............00000 700 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)..............++ 22,093 
Preliminary, week ended July 26th. Ceiling fixved by government. 8Date 

#Series temporarily discontinued (BW—Jun.14,'47,p.5) tRevised. 
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Week 


+189.4 


93.1 
+103,091 
$18,409 
4,732 


5,050 






418.7 
267.3 
375.3 
$69.82 
$40.00 
21.500¢ 
$2.31 
6.19¢ 
38.1l¢ 
$1.660 
16.63¢ 


22,248 


for "Latest 


ding 


Month 
Ago 


189.4 


72.0 
103,203 
$21,813 

4,675 
5,110 
= 


84 

66 

$28,183 
+3% 

60 


402.8 
260.8 
357.5 
$69.82 
$35.58 
21.505¢ 
$2.26 
6.19¢ 
37.26¢ 
$1.533 
14.30¢ 


121.3 
3.20% 
2.56% 

13-11% 
1% 


46,989 
63,285 
11,757 
2,276 
38,943 
4,112 
730 
22,057 


reor 


182.5 


89.6 
84,720 
$21,503 
4,352 
4,926 
2.083 


0) 
$28,187 
+28% 


346.4 
212.2 
306.1 
$64.45 
$19.17 
14.375¢ 
$1.93 
4.20¢ 
32.63¢ 
$1.440 
22.50¢ 


140.1 
3.03% 
2.50% 
1.00% 


47s 70 





1947 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 
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5? 


$9,613 
+ 17% 


oie) 
225 





198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 





78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 


135% 





45,684 ++27,777 
68,900 ++32,309 
8.866 +t6,963 
3,773 1,038 
47,775 +t15,999 
4,015 ++44,303 
753 5,290 
24,229 2,265 


Week’’ on each series on request. 
++Estimate (B.W.—Jul.12'47,p.16) 
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Two ways to be “on the ball” 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamp 


One way would be to get yourself a big spheri- 
cal photometer like the one above, which has just 
been installed in the General Electric lamp test 
laboratory. With this huge steel ball and its 
photoelectric instruments, you could measure 
the exact light output of even the latest “‘king- 
size” fluorescent lamps, right down to the last 


Insist on the tse) monogram whenev: 
you order fluorescent lamps for commercial 
industrial or home use. More than 480 test 
lumen. Once you learned how, that is. And and inspections make sure that Gener 
then, to be a real fluorescent expert you'd also Electric lamps are always up to standari 
have to master the principles of electronics, *And G-E Lamp research is constantly af 
physics, chemistry and metallurgy that affect work with one idea in mind—to make G- 
lamp efficiency and uniformity. But who wants lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 

to go to all that trouble—especially when G-E ; 

Lamp research already has? When it comes to 

fluorescent lamp value, the easy way to be on 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


the ball is to... 
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Corporate profits, after taxes, which broke all records 


15 last year, seem to be off to another new high in + 
1947 (with this year’s earnings projected for the 
12 t— twelve months at the estimated rate for the first six). | 
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Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric, last week sent his stock- 
holders a glittering midyear report. 
It covered G.E.’s part in one of the 


@most extraordinary periods in business 


history. 
¢ Prosperity—In the first six months of 
1947, said Wilson, General Electric’s 
sales were $537,757,070—“‘an amount 
approximately 30% greater than the 
billing for any full year prior to 1941.’ 
G.E.’s costs had also run high. But 
with volume like that, no company 
could fail to prosper. And _ prosper 
G.E. did—with 7 mai income Pr = 
et half of this year of more than 
$324 million. (This is not counting a 
nonrecurring dividend of $5,306, $35 
from the liquidation of an investment 
wubsidiary.) In the first half of 1946, 
the company—strikebound for nine 
weeks and hogtied by shortages—had 
1 deficit of nearly $6 million. 
* The Biggest Ever—All over the coun- 
ty this week, other firms had similar 
tories to tell. Second-quarter earnings 
of many fell a little below the all- time 
highs of the first three months (BW— 
May3’47,p15). But they still topped 
aed else on record. Taken to- 
gether, the first and second quarters 
add up to a breathtaking half-year. 
fon. an earnings standpoint, this six- 


Profits Still Ride High 


Second-quarter earnings slightly below first-quarter re- 
cord, but 1947’s first half year is by all odds the biggest ever. 
Worry about demand lessens—but rising costs cloud outlook. 


month period is by all odds the biggest 
ever. 

The Dept. of Commerce estimates 
tentatively that in the first half of 1947, 
U. S. corporations cleared about $8,- 
700,000 after taxes. This six-month 





YOU AND THE RUHR 


When you read about “The 
Ruhr problem” that’s now edging 
into the newspapers, you are not 
stealing entertainment from a 
story for diplomats. You’re read- 
ing your own future and that of 
your business. 

The Ruhr is the heart of 
“the German problem.” Germany 
is the starting-point of every effort 
to restore the world to a produc- 
tivity that means durable peace. 

The Ruhr is again a_ battle- 
ground. There America will fight 
out management, economic, polit- 


ical, and ideological issues. For a 
businessman’s report on_ their 
meaning to you, turn to what 


Business Week’s Foreign Dept. 


and its European correspondents 


have boiled down for you on 
pages 85-86. 
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period alone tops the carnings of any 
full year before 1941 (chart). If th 
second half year is equally eood, tota 


1947 ear nings will be nearly 50% above 
last year’s record $12,539,000,000. 
As in the first three months, basic 


industries and hard goods producers 
made the most i rie scores dur- 
ing the second quarter (tab , page 16). 

Genesal Cable cleared - 998,000 
the second quarter, against $1,222,000 
a ye ar ago. 

“Monsanto Chemical made $4,331,- 
000 in the second quarter this year, 
compared with $3,160,000 in 1946. 

U. S. Steel came through the second 
quarter with a net of $29,336,805 
against $13,900,270 a vear ago. For 
the half-year, it earned $68,571,379 
this time and $24,138,541 in 1946. 

e Drop—In comparison with the first 
quarter of this year, however, Big Steel's 
income dropped sharply. First: ‘quarter 
earnings were $39,234.511—the best 
three months since 1929. Wage boosts 
account for most of the difference. 

Big Steel’s report also shows that 

comparisons of this year with 1946 
can be deceptive. During the first six 
months last year, a large part of U.S 
industry was tied up by labor troable, 
and shortages kept many companies 
operating below the break-even point. 
In Big Steel’s case, first-quarter income 
last year suffered from the steel strike, 
and the second quarter showed the 
effects of the 1946 coal strike. 
e Soft Goods Spotty—Soft-goods pro- 
ducers in general had an easier time of 
it a year ago. Today their record is 
spottier than that of the basic indus- 
tries. Some—especially the textile com- 
panies—show the effects of last spring's 
indigestion in soft goods markets. 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co., big manu- 
facturer of pile fabrics, came out of the 
second quarter with a deficit of $52,- 
878. In the same period last year, the 
company cleared $474,486. 

Colonial Mills, on the other hand, 
made $1,757,000 in the second quar- 
ter this year and $3,385,000 in the 
six months. In 1946, its earnings for 
comparable periods were $756,000 and 
$1,207,000. 

Outside the manufacturing lines, the 
results are more mixed. Many whole- 
salers and retailers had their troubles 
during the first half of this year; their 
earnings reports show wide variations. 

Butler Bros., which does a big whole- 
sale business in drygoods, showed a 
deficit of $158,700 for the six months 

—and that was after a tax carryback 
credit of $1,922,800. In the first half 
of last year it earned $2,065,526. Com- 
pany officials blamed the loss on in- 
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With a comparatively peaceful 
labor situation and a fair supply of 
materials, most manufacturers oper- 
ated full blast throughout the sec- 
ond guarter of this year. As a result, 


earnings in most cases were Close 


Company 

Acme Steel 

Air Reduction ° 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 
Atlantic Refining 
Autocar 

Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Colonial Mills 

Container Corp. of America 

Corn Products Refining 

Detroit Steel 

Eaton Mfg. Co 

Freeport Sulphur 

General Cable 

General Electric 
General Motors 

Gillette Safety Raz 
Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Hercules Sanibel. 
Johns-Manville 

Kimberly-Clark. ... 

Koppers Co 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. (Mo 

Lone Star Cement 
Mack Trucks 

Monsanto Chemical 

Mathieson Alkali Works 

Monarch Machine Tool 
Nash-Kelvinator 

National Cash Register 

National Distillers Products 
National Gypsum 

North American Rayon 
Pacific Mills 
Penick & Ford 
Phillips Petroleum 
St. Regis Paper 
Shell Union Oil. . as 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co 
Standard Brands 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co 
Underwood Corp 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Biscuit Co. of America 
United States Steel. 
Walker (Hiram)-Gooderham 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Worthington Pump & Machine.............. 
William Wrigley Jr. Co. : 
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How First-Half Earnings Compare With 1946 


2nd Quarter dnd Quarter 


* Includes nonrecurring dividend of $5,306,835, 


to the record-breaking levels of the 
first quarter despite rising costs. 
Here is how profits of 50 repre- 
sentative companies in the first two 
quarters of this year compare with 


the 1946 record (000 omitted): 


Ist Half 
1946 
$1,707 
1,740 
1,757 
5,146 

825 


1 f Half 
1946 1947 
$1,030 $4,137 
953 2.927 
1,045 7,157 
3,244 6,295 
304 1,844 
313 464 660 1,014 
Re 756 3,385 1,207 
482 1,660 5,665 2,693 
1 
1 


1947 
$2,082 
1,499 
3,679 
3,530 
518 


3,77 2,288 8,974 ,219 
,337 716 2,747 . ,014 
,696 896 3,489 928 
632 944 1,408 2,002 
998 1,222 3,266 D1 ,009 
.216 7,721 *37,980 D5, 980 
, 805 16,321 147,623 D19,804 
,257 2,355 5,162 5,032 
350 1,784 2,415 3,185 
280 1,879 7,313 3,630 
939 1,738 5,190 941 
. 787 819 3,745 1,579 
,848 304 3,348 409 
963 1,256 6,419 806 
252 1,364 5,980 
491 1,200 2,667 
040 D1,780 3,420 
331 3,160 9,275 
813 552 1,511 
160 159 355 
4,195 1,275 8,517 
2,637 602 5,011 
7,488 8,087 19,259 
1,217 2,531 
1,015 1,905 
2,073 3,480 
568 1,321 
9,249 15,460 
3,997 7,696 
2,449 23,326 
2,979 6,282 
646 3,835 
1,613 3,217 
6,055 10,568 
1,346 2,169 
36,071 
2,464 
68,571 
10,940 
6,578 
3,177 
3,891 


eh 
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ventory markdowns and reduced order- 
ing by retailers. 

United Cigar-Whelan Stores made 

$384,124 in the second quarter against 
$450, 62+ last year. 

McCrory Stores Corp. was down to 
$2,147,505 for the six months against 
$2,554,491 last year. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
chalked up only $25,300,000 in the 
quarter ended May 31, against $46, 
414,806 for the same quarter of 1946. 
In the 12 months ended May 31, 
Mother Bell’s income was $185,190,- 
000. That is a shade larger than the 
income for the year ended May 31, 
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1946. But in the meantime, A.T.&T. 
has increased its outstanding stock. 
The annual income now figures out 
to just $9.01 a share, which is skinning 
the famous $9 dividend awfully close. 
The Bell system’s trouble is a com- 
bination of increasing costs and more 
or less fixed rates (BW—May31’47, 
p58). Railroads are suffering from the 
same thing in more extreme form. 
e Worries Vanish—Three months ago, 
the companies that reported big earn- 
ings were worried about two things— 
cost of production and future demand 
for their products. Executives hur- 
riedly cautioned their stockholders not 


to expect annual earnings fou. tin, 

as big as the quarterly return 
Now, most company offi 

manufacturing, at least—have 

worrying about demand. As t 

it, there will be no recession 

the end of this year. 

e Cost Importance—They still . 

tying about costs, though. 

every company that has rep: 

far shows that costs still are cl 

In many cases, the increase was 

to pull second-quarter carning 

the first three months. And bi 

coal and steel prices since the 

agreement (page 17) now make 

that costs will be even more importay 

in the second-half earnings pictur, 

they were in the first. 


SUGAR RATIONING IS DEA) 


The Senate in the last days of + 
session pulled a $500,000 plu: 
deflated sugar rationing like a punctu 
balloon. 

The House had voted the Su: 
Rationing Administration a suppleme 
tal $710,000—enough to taper off ; 
tioning controls down to the Oct. 
deadline previously set by Cong 
When the Senate cut SRA’s additio’ 
funds down to $210,000, SRA fok 
immediately. It fired 500 of its 654 « 
ployees. SRA had barely enough fw 
to pay off July salaries and termi 
leave, and to pack up its records. 

Price controls on sugar remain uni 
Oct. 31, unless ended before then | 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson. | 
cushion the effect of the end of ratio: 
ing, sugar inventory ceilings have bee 
set up. Industrial and institutional use: 
are permitted to hold 140% of whi 
they used during a two-month period: 
ee ago. Wholesalers and retailers cx 

old in inventory an amount equal t 


what they sold the preceding mont! 


PRICE CUT IN CHEMICALS 


Price trends in major chemicals, } 
and large, have been the same as 
other raw materials—firm and somewh’ 
higher. In chemical specialties, howev«:, 
there have been some comedowns. 

Last week, for instance, Hercu 
Powder Co. made sweeping price ¢t' 
in a long list of products, includit ng 
synthetic resins and ethyl cellulo 
Amount of the drop is from 10% 
25%. The company says the reductio’ 
are possible largely because new modem 
plants in Burlington, N. J., and Hop: 
well, Va., are now going full blast. 

The cuts will ease the cost probl 
in a number of industries: The cher 
icals affected are intermediaries in 
manufacture of paint, varnish, lacque’ 
plastics, adhesives, printing ink, coat’ 
textiles, paper coatings, phonograp iH 
records, cosmetics. 
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Price Boosts Come Through 


Steel industry increases quotations an average of $5 


a ton in wake of coal wage agreements. Coal prices are already 
up 50¢ to $1.65 a ton; north-south differential widens. 


When the coal miners won their 
wage boost last month (BW —Jul.12’47, 
15), all industry knew that it meant 
higher prices for two basic commodities, 
coal and steel. The coal producers 
started posting price increases immedi- 
ately. Since then, businessmen have 
been waiting uneasily for the other shoe 
to drop. 

This week it dropped. 

In rapid succession, the steel com- 
panies have boosted their prices by $5 
to $10 a ton. American Rolling Mill 
started it with a hike of $6 to $10 on 
fat rolled products. National Steel, Re- 


public Steel, Youngstown, Jones & 


i Laughlin, and various smaller com- 
E panies quickly followed suit. 


¢ Unanimous—l'inally, U.S. Steel and 


| Bethlehem, the two biggest producers, 


made it unanimous, Last Tuesday, both 


; announced that they were going to raise 


their prices an average of $5 a ton. 
While he was on the subject, Irving 


5 S. Olds, chairman of Big Steel, demol- 


§ ished any hopes that steel companies 


will bring prices down automatically if 


§ increasing productivity in the mines off- 
| sets the costs of the coal wage boost. At 


the same time, he gave an indirect an- 
swer to President Truman, who had 
asked the stecl producers to wait and 
see how the coal agreement worked out 
before raising prices. 

¢ All Increases Not Covered—The $5-a- 
ton boost, Olds said, will not cover all 
the cost increases that had occurred 
even before the time the coal agreement 
was signed. ‘To compensate for the ex- 
tra costs of the coal settlement, accord- 
ing to his figuring, Big Steel would have 


| to knock prices up yet another $1.50 a 


ton. 

Among the extra costs he listed a $10 
rise in the price of scrap, higher prices 
for most raw materials. Last spring’s 
wage agreement with the United Steel- 
workers will raise labor costs an esti- 
mated $75 million a year. 

Steel men say that it probably will be 
some time before the industry gets the 
new price lists straightened out. For 
a while at least, the companies will ‘be 
making frequent adjustments in the 
prices of individual products to bring 
them into line with other items. But 
everyone is sure now that when all the 
shuffling is over the $5-a-ton average 
increase will be pretty much the indus- 
try-wide standard. 
¢ Coal Trend—Meanwhile, the coal 
operators have upped their prices any- 
where from 50¢ to $1.65 a ton, depend- 
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ing on the district, the type of coal, 
and the disposition of the individual 
operator. Retail prices (home heating) 
are up $1.50 to $1.75 on the average. 

In all districts producers have fol- 
lowed the lead of the big operators, but 
the price hikes have not been uniform. 
In some areas, they vary by as much as 
15¢ a ton for the same grade coal. 

In the Fairmont (W. Va.) district 
(high-volatile coal), the price increase 
runs 50¢ a ton. In Western Pennsyl- 
vania, it is about 73¢; for Ohio coal, it 
is around 75¢. 

Southern coal (low-yolatile) is up 
$1.25 to $1.65 a ton. High-volatile coal 
from the southern fields is up about $1 
to $1.50. 

Strip mines in all fields have raised 
their prices by 60% to 75% of the in- 
creases put into effect by the deep 
mines. 

e North vs, South—One result of the 
uneven pattern of increase has been to 
widen the already substantial differen- 
tial between northern and southern 


coals. Northern operators suggest pri- 
vately that the southern mines were 
thinking of how much the market 
would pay rather than how much costs 
had been increased when they decided 
on their new price lists. 

Some northern coal men also _pre- 
dict that the new differential may force 
big coal users to turn to the lower price 
fields in spite of the difference in qual- 
ity. Salesmen and selling agents for 
some of the Ohio mines report that 
they already are getting queries from 
coal users who always have ordered 
southern coal before this. 


Tire Cutback Due As 
Supply Meets Demand 


The tire industry is probably the first 

of the nation’s major industries to catch 
up with demand. Much as they hate to 
admit it, tire company executives are 
convinced that they will have to cut 
back production by fall. ‘There are two 
reasons: 
e The demand for replacement tires 
will taper off considerably—because the 
summer driving season will be over. 
(Late fall and winter is known tradi- 
tionally as the poorest time of year for 
selling tires.) 


e The pipeline will finally be filled— 











PROSPECTING FOR GOODS, METHODS, MARKETS 


A potentate from the Arabian kingdom of Yemen takes a good look at U. S. assembly- 
lines. Crown Prince Saif Al-Islam Abdullah (extreme left) has been touring the 
country in an inquiring—and buying—mood. Yemen, like the rest of Arabia, is joining 
the industrialization bandwagon, with emphasis on improved transportation. Prince 
Saif is in the market for road-building equipment, electrical plant, harbor facilities. 
His 20-day stay in this country has included a visit to the Studebaker plant (above), 
U. S. Steel, Allis-‘Chalmers, and TVA. He reminded U. S. bankers and industrialists 
that Yemen had something to offer in return: coffee, hides, and agricultural products. 























inventories all along the line will be 
back up to normal peacetime levels. 

e Plateau—Production has been on a 
plateau for some time. May, for ex- 
ample, was about 23% below April. 
June was about the same. July is ex- 
pected to show a sharp drop. But that’s 
due to special circumstances—the an- 
nual one-week inventory shutdowns 
closed almost all plants at the begin- 
ning of the month. 

When the real cutbacks come, many 

industry executives wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they were quite drastic. Some 
look for an October figure as low as 
35% below the spring peak. At that 
time, the industry was producing at a 
rate of 100 million casings a year (pre- 
war record was 64 million). 
e Better Than Expected—Even so, the 
industry is better off than it expected. 
Early in the year, it was freely pre- 
dicted that the cutbacks would start in 
earnest during the summer. This was 
based on the expectation that the pipe- 
line would be filled by then—because 
the analysts badly underestimated re- 
placement demand. 

Price reductions (BW—Jun.21’47, 

p20) undoubtedly had something to do 
with their being wrong. But the main 
reason probably was that most motor- 
ists, finding it impossible to get new 
cars, decided to reshoe their old jalop- 
ies to keep them running. 
e Factor—Labor productivity will have 
something to do with the timing of the 
cutbacks. “Some industry executives as- 
sert that it has declined in recent 
months. The employees, they say, sens- 
ing the approaching cutbacks and feel- 
ing that they are working themselves 
out of a job, are slowing down. 
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TAX HEARINGS provide a Washington stage for a variety of witnesses such as (left t 


right): John Hanes, ex-Treasury official; Ellsworth Alvord, U. S. Chamber of Comierce 7 


How to Write a Tax Bill 


Ways & Means Committee listens, more or less, to nearly 
everyone who wants to say a piece on tax revision. Only a few 
views will get in final draft. But testifying soothes constituents. 


The starting point for all tax legisla- 
tion in this country is the House Ways 
& Means Committee. And the start- 
ing point for the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee when it sets out to frame a tax 
law is almost inevitably a set of public 
hearings. 

In this sense, the long-awaited gen- 
eral revision of the tax system already 
is aborning. The Ways & Means Com- 
mittee began hearings on the subject of 
general revision early last spring, right 
after it had started H. R. ]—the 1947 
personal income tax reduction bill— 
on its way toward presidential veto. 

e Quit for Recess—These hearings con- 
tinued intermittently until last week, 
when the committee quit for summer 
recess, They will pick up again in No- 
vember and go on until Republican 
strategists decide that the time has 
come to get a bill ready for floor action. 

Most of the tax hearings so far have 
been dull and ponderously polite. Com- 
mittee members who attend sit in that 
relaxed immobility, suggestive of yoga, 
that public figures master early in their 
careers. There have been few fireworks. 
Most witnesses get only a formal thank- 
you from the chairman, no questioning. 

It isn’t always this way with tax hear- 
ings. In 1942 and 1943, when the 
Treasury was trying to shove through 
an unpopular program, the press and 
public turned out in droves. They 


wanted to watch committee member 
twist the tails of Secretary Morgenthau 
and his experts. The printed record 
of those hearings ran to 3,640 pages, 
and much of it consisted of savage ex 
changes between congressmen and 
witnesses. 

e No Goading—The calmer atmosphere 
this time is no accident. Committe 





members know what they are doing 
when they pass up an opportunity t 
goad a witness. 

In general, there are two kinds 0! 
congressional hearings—those conducte 
for the benefit of the congressmen, 
those conducted for the benefit of th 
witnesses. ‘This year’s tax hearings 
have been staged for the witnesses, 
The idea is to let everyone say hi 
piece before the committee starts - 
on a bill. Then no one can argue later 
that his viewpoint was not considere’. 

Old-timers in Congress are convinced 
that the act of giving public testimon 
has a soothing psychological effect « 
constituents. Out of respect for th 
strategy, committee members rarely tr 
to pick testimony apart. 

e In Again, Out Again—There are ?) 
members of the Ways & Means Con 
mittee—15 Republicans and 10 Demo- 
crats. But it is a rare day that sees all 
of them together in the hearing roon 
Two or three usually show up at the 
start. Others drift in and out as the 
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testimony goes on. A dozen present 

at any one time is a good turnout. 
Ways & Means Committee mem- 

| bers always say that the acoustics are 


| better in the back of the hearing room. 
| This tradition simplifies matters for a 


congressman who shows up late when 
a friend or constituent is testifying. He 
can come up on the witness from be- 


| hind, congratulate him, and assure him 


that he heard everything from the back 
of the room where the acoustics are 
sO superior. 

®Burps and Squawks—The acoustics, 


} as a matter of fact, are not good any- 
| where in the Ways & Means hearing 


room. An erratic public address sys- 
tem, specializing in burps and squawks, 
sometimes makes the proceedings 
sound more like an uproar in a pet 


| shop than a legislative function. 


SARS aie 


| raised some feet from the floor. 


Se aR 


PDE AO Sea ALARM Mat ae es. 7 ol abdteweenass sa 










The room itself is large and a little 
ornate. Committee members sit at one 
end behind a horseshoe-shaped bench, 
The 
rest of the room is filled with long rows 
of chairs. 

Witnesses testify from a table, set 
at floor level. This puts committee 
members on three sides of them, the 
Democrats to their left, Republicans on 


| the right. 


¢ Processions—Across this stage, a long 
procession of witnesses has plodded 
during the past three months. Each 
stops just long enough to say his piece, 
then makes way for the next. A few 
have offered grand-scale plans for com- 
plete revision of the tax laws. The 
majority have ducked the broad ques- 
tions and trained their sights on spe- 
ciie points that they want changed. 

Furriers have appealed for exemp- 
tion from the excise tax, on the grounds 
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| They came to offer advice, to seek repeal of tax on telegrams, and on ladies’ handbags, 


that it is ruining their business. West- 
ern Union officials have asked relief 
from the tax on telegrams. Account- 
ants have complained of such technical 
flaws as the provisions covering invol- 
untary conversion and the rules on dis- 
charge of indebtedness. Businessmen 
have attacked Section 102 (unreason- 
able retention of corporate earnings), 
the 2% tax on consolidated returns, 
the tax on intercorporate dividends. 

e On Behalf Of—Most witnesses appear 
as representatives of some group— 
chambers of commerce, professional 
societies, trade associations. But a fair 
number testify on their own account. 
Usually the individuals have broad pro- 
grams for reform; the trade associa- 
tions shoot at the fine points. 

For instance, Frank Wilbur Main 
and M. C. Conick, heads of a Pitts- 
burgh accounting firm, appeared on 
their own account to present a plan 
for top-to-bottom revision of income 
taxes. 

e One Plan—The essence of Main’s 
idea is to tax all income—individual and 
corporate alike—on a schedule running 
from 15% to 50%, the top rate taking 
effect at the $50,000 level. Dividend 
income would be exempt from taxes 


on the stockholder. 
Committee members heard Main’s 
presentation respectfully. Rep. Ber- 


trand Gearhart asked one or two ques- 
tions about the possible yields of the 
proposed system, then took time out 
for a few extraneous potshots at pay- 
as-you-go tax collection. And the com- 
mittee knocked off for lunch. 

e Wrong Side—Occasionally the com- 
mittee gets out of bed on the wrong 
side or is pressed for time. This 
happened one day last month when 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg, assistant direc- 


tor of research for C.I.O., testified. 

Ruttenberg wanted +5 minutes for 

his presentation. Chairman Harold 
Knutson, boss of Wavs & Means, al- 
lowed him 15. This meant that Rut 
tenberg had to extemporize instead of 
reading his prepared statement. But 
he started off with spirit. In less than 
half his time he had told the com- 
mittee that he hoped President Tru 
man would veto the revised version of 
H. R. 1, that the committee had made 
a mistake in its choice of advisers, 
and that any workable tax revision 
would have to concentrate on relie’ 
for the lower income groups. 
e Dander Up—When he recommended 
revival of the corporate excess-profits 
tax, Knutson, sponsor of H. R. | and 
the man who had appointed the com 
mittee’s advisers, interrupted: 

“Are you a Communist?” 

Ruttenberg lashed back: “I consider 
that a personal affront.” 

Knutson: “I’m just asking for infor- 
mation. Go ahead with your state- 
ment.” 

By the time Ruttenberg had finished, 
however, the committee was back in 
character. The next witness, Arthur 
Elder of A.F.L., asked for only five 
minutes. The A.F.L. proposal was cau- 
tious, middle-of-the-road: Leave corpo- 
rate taxes alone for the present, cut ex- 
cises if possible, remove taxes on in- 
comes below the subsistence level. Elder 
took a little better than ten minutes. 

e N.A.M.’s Star Show—Probably the 
star performance during the tax hear- 
ings was staged by the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers. N.A.M.’s presenta- 
tion took just under an hour, featured 
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a set of interlocking color charts em- 
phasizing the importance of capital 
accumulation to keep the economy ex- 
panding. Don. G. Mitchell, president 
of Sylvania Electric Products and chair- 
man of*the N.A.M. taxation commit- 
tee, handled it. Assisting him were 
Ralph Robey, N.A.M. economist, and 
Harley Lutz, tax consultant. 

Specifically, N.A.M. wants reduc- 

tion of individual income tax rates but 
no increase in exemptions. It wants 
reduction of corporate rates as federal 
expenditures come down, and adjust- 
ment—but not elimination—of excises. 
It also is campaigning for a variety of 
more technical revisions. 
e C. of C., Too—Old-timers around the 
Capitol also rate the presentation of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. as a very professional job. This 
was handled by Ellsworth C. Alvord, 
an experienced hand at tax testimony. 
The chamber’s program closely _re- 
sembles the N.A.M.’s, calls for lower 
individual taxes, rapid reduction of 
corporate rates, continued reliance on 
excises. 

This line of thought, incidentally, 

is one that a majority of the commit- 
tee probably finds thoroughly accept- 
able. Although members have not com- 
mitted themselves as to the sort of 
bill they eventually will bring out, they 
have given a broa d hint in the advisers 
they have selected. Chairman of the 
advisory group that Knutson appointed 
recently is Roswell Magill, former Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury. 
e The Emphasis on Excise—Magill was 
chairman of a group called the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Tax Policy, which 
brought out its own program for tax 
revision. Harley Lutz was its director 
of research. The plan, called “A Tax 
Program for a Solvent America,” was 
notable for its emphasis on excises and 
its proposals for reducing the load 
on upper-bracket incomes. 
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AUCTIONEERS at York Industries’ sale spent a busy four days. Lively bidding cleaned the floors of all equipment, ancient and 1 


Auction Bonanza at York 


Bidders at York Industries liquidation sale send prices fo; 
its war-weary equipment skyward. Reason: They can get im. 


mediate delivery. Owners cash in to tune of $1,500,000. 


York, Pa., is cheerfully celebrating 
the demise of a nationally known local 
enterprise, York Industries, Inc. Official 
obsequies were last week’s auction 
sales at which the owners cashed in on 
every bit of equipment in the huge 
plant. They timed their operation so 
neatly that they got astonishingly high 
prices for everything from waste baskets 
to giant planers. 

e Employment Falls—During the war, 
the plant was a vital cog in the York 
plan (BW —Sep.28’40,p16). This ar- 
rangement enabled local plants to share 
$130 million of munitions contracts. 
But since the war’s end employment in 
the big factory had fallen to below 100. 

By the end of the auction, a chamber 

of commerce committee announced it 
had a hot prospect for the real estate 
and the buildings. Hence the com- 
munity accepted the clean-out sale with 
complacency. It hopes the new owner 
will restore the plant to its former im- 
portance. 
e History—The plant was originally de- 
veloped by the old York Safe & Lock 
Co. Its bank vaults and deposit boxes 
were respected by cashiers and resented 
by burglars the world over. That busi- 
ness was a one-man show; its amiable 
autocrat was S. Forry Laucks, czar of 
the county Democratic machine, buddy 
of the earliest New Dealers. 

After Laucks died in 1942 the plant 
was sold by the estate to Harry and 
Louis Levine of Commonwealth Plas- 
tics, Leominster, Mass. A series of set- 
backs culminated early last year when 
the Levines sold York’s safe and lock 


business, including the name, to De. 


bold, Inc., Canton, Ohio (BW —Ja: 
’46,p76). The Levines kept the pla 
however, and named it York Indust: 
Inc. 

e Confusion—Last week’s sale \ 
trial to Diebold. The public habitu 
associates the York plant with 
and news of the auction distur 
many a banker and businessman wh 


strong box carries the old name. Dx 


bold hastened to assure clients throug 
ads that it was carrying on for \ 
Safe & Lock and servicing vaults of 
customers. 


Results of the auction were a surpnx 


to executives who have accepted rep 
that deliveries of new machine tools 
easier. Nearly 500 brokers and man 
facturers attended the sale. Include 
were bidders representing Chi 
Brazil, Denmark. 

e “Immediate 
was auctioned by 
Corp., New York. As its leather-lung 


spielers chanted the bids through : 


microphone, prices on even war-wea 
tools soared skyward. Owners of lo 
plants were seldom able to top the bi 
of outsiders. President of one \ 

company, following the wheeled p! 
form of the auctioneers with uncashe 


certified checks sticking from a pocket, 
had an explanation for sales of old mx 
chines at better than original costs: “It 
‘Immediate De- 


those magic words 
livery’.” 
He added that in many cases 


War Assets Administration was offering 


machines at a half to a third of auct 
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ices but red tape and delays were 
pmmon. 

“Never Saw Such Prices”—Another 
ork industrialist made this lament: 
lever saw such prices. Three lathes 
de about 1902 went for $1,050. I’ve 
jd models like that to my men for $25 
piece just to get "em off the floor.” 
Other prices weren't so crazy as they 
unded. A group scofhing at a price 
$6,000 for a roomful of seemingly 
nrelated metal parts was set back on 
s heels. “Don’t kid yourself,” a by- 
ander remarked, “the broker who 
pught that lot spent two days in there 
efore the sale. He picked up a small 
brtune in brass.” 

Buildings Next—The four-day sale 
rought a total of roughly $1,500,000 
br equipment alone, An offer of $675,- 
00 for the buildings and 104 acres 
as turned down sharply. The Levines 
ant over $1 million for the property. 
The Levines reportedly paid $2,200,- 
$00 for the entire company in 1942. It 
was a lucky buy. Soon afterwards, they 
pere handed a huge new special ord- 


it and n¢ 


rices for pance plant at York to be operated for 

img gue Navy. 

Ge! im Baas teeuaey, 1944, the Navy took 
over the plant because of “‘unsatisfac- 
tory management conditions” (BW— 

, to Dic Feb.12’44,p18). This is understandable 

V—Jan.|Pgince the company’s employment ex- 


he plant {i panded from 350 in 1939 to 6,000 in 

ndusti bo44 Blaw-Knox management was in- 
Stalled and production finally hit par. 

e wa Jater the Navy acquired the plant by 

vabitu tondemnation, operates it now. 

th safe Gradual Liquidation—With the war 


disturbei ff Jetdown, the Levine interests gradually 
in wl x tid of all their York properties. A 
me. Df $ubsidiary plant of the original safe 
throug production unit was sold to a garment 

for ) ompany. A second satellite plant was 
Its of ae to Kaiser-Frazer, is now being 
seadied for manufacturing the Roto- 

surprise guiller. 

1 reporsf} After sale of the safe business, York 
tools ar: Jacustres went in for microfilm equip- 
1 manu-fyment and for plastics-manufacturing 
nclude/fgnachinery (BW—Jan.26'46,p76). The 
Chin, fanicrofilm business was sold recently 

to Microstat Corp., New York. Plastics 

1ipmen: Fanachinery was dropped because “‘it just 


Plant (Edidn’t work out.” 





lunged ff 9¢ Employment Unshaken—Breakup of 
ough the original safe and lock company 
1r-wear) | weaves this solid old manufacturing town 
of Joc: Ffunshaken. Total employment in York 


he bid: F¥County is 44,700—more than the war 





e York Bapeak. Whoever buys the York plant 
d_ plat: Fs expected to need several times the 
icashed P4100 men working there recently. 
pocket, John F. Padden of the York Manu- 
Id facturers’ Assn. speaks for his associates 
ts: “Its when he hopes that the new owner 
re De f§will make a small product (perhaps 
electrical appliances) which will employ 
es the P@girls. York has a shortage of labor 
fering Feexcept for women who were let out 
tuction Fewhen war contracts ended. 
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Atomic Crossroad 


Industry must take bigger 
part in research if U.S. is to hold 
atomic supremacy, commission 
warns. Isotope progress cited. 


The biggest single problem facing 
the Atomic Energy Commission is get- 
ting industry to take a larger part in 
atomic work. ‘That’s the judgment of 
AEC, as transmitted to Congress in its 
second semiannual report. If this coun- 
try is to maintain its preeminence in the 
atomic field, the commission _ says, 
“Many well-managed industries and 
other private undertakings now other- 
Wise engaged must actively participate 
... even if this requires that for a time 
they set aside what they are now doing.” 
e What to Do?—But AEC reveals it- 
self as still rather baffled by the prob- 
lem of how to get industry cooperation. 
It has a number of advisory committees 
studying various aspects: a committee 
on contractor relations; a committee on 
accounting, which is trying to develop 
something which will replace the rather 
sketchy Manhattan District system, and 
which can be adapted both to the needs 
of the government and of the various 
industrial and university contractors; a 
committee on patents, which hopes in 
a month or two to recommend definite 
policies for carrying out the somewhat 
ambiguous requirements of the atomic 
energy act. 

Beyond this, the commission reports 


little concrete action except that it is 
lengthening the term of some of its 
contracts beyond the one-year agree- 
ments previously used. It has executed 
a four-year contract, running to June, 
1951, with Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp. This covers operation of the 
gaseous-diffusion plant at Oak Ridge 
as well as the electromagnetic separa 
tion plant there, which Carbide & Cat 
bon took over from ‘Tennessee-Eastman 
Corp. last May. In addition, a number 
of new research contracts now incorpo- 
rate a three-year guarantee of salaries 
for key scientists. 

e Isotopes—AEC’s report tells of sub- 
stantial progress in the provision of 
radioactive materials for research use in 
a wide variety of fields. In the year since 
distribution began, more than a thou- 
sand shipments have been made to ex- 
perimenters, including radioactive forms 
of more than 60 of the 96 known ele- 
ments. 

The principal value of these radio- 

active isotopes has been as_ tracers. 
These materials emit radiation which 
can be detected, even in minute quan- 
tities, by electronic instruments. ‘Thus 
they can be identified as they move 
through mechanical, chemical, or bi- 
ological processes. 
e Industrial Research—An outstanding 
feature of the isotope program has been 
the rather large amount of industrial 
research undertaken. 

One important application has been 
in studies of bearing friction at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. If ra- 
dioactive metal is incorporated in one 
side of a bearing, it is possible to detect 





THROUGH A PERISCOPE, operators view processing of radioactive materials in a “hot” 
cell. Major problem: to get more industrial researchers peering through the periscope. 
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and measure interchange of metal be- 
tween the two bearing surfaces. For this 
purpose, bail bearings have been irradi- 
ated at the Clinton pile. M.I.T. is simi- 
larly investigating surface layers devel- 
oped on piston rings and cylinder walls 
during run-in of aircraft engines. 

e Petroleum Adaptation—Oil wells are 
being logged by putting radioactive ma- 
terial into cement and mud forced into 
the well. A detecting instrument low- 
ered down the well will then show 
where cement has accumulated, where 
collection of mud _ reveals permeable 
layers. 

Metallurgical studies using radioiso- 

topes include investigations of aging of 
ferrous materials, thermionic activity of 
filaments, absorption of gases in metals, 
alloying reactions, heat treating. One 
important study uses radioactive sul- 
phur to observe transfer of this impurity 
between iron and slag in the effort to 
produce purer iron. 
e Many Companies—The complex re- 
actions and catalytic actions in petro- 
leum cracking are being studied w'th 
radioisotopes. In fact, oil companies 
form one of the largest groups of indus- 
trial firms which have received isotope 
shipments. They include: Shell Devel- 
opment Co., Union Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia, Sinclair Refining Co., Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., the Texas Co., 
Houdry Process Corp., Gulf Research 
& Development Co. 

Chemical and pharmaceutical firms, 
as might be expected, are also large 
users. Among them are: American Cyan- 
amid Co.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.; Miles Laboratories; Parke, Davis 
& Co.; Dow Chemical Co.; Johnson & 
Johnson Research Foundation; Merck 
& Co. 

Among other industrial users of iso- 
topes are: California Research Corp.; 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Assn.; General 
Electric Co.; Raytheon Mfg. Co.; In- 
dustrial Health Conservancy Labora- 
tories; U. S. Rubber Co.; RCA Labora- 
tories; Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
Ortho Research Foundation; General 
Foods Corp.; Distillation Products, Inc.; 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; Victoreen Instru- 
ment Co.; Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search; Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories; Publicker Industries, Inc.; Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. 


SPONSORED SILENCE 


“The next eleven hours of silence are 
sponsored by the Logan Co.” 
So ends the day for radio station 
WKYW in Louisville as, each evening 
t 7, the station tunes off the airwaves 
until 6 the next morning. Listeners are 
reminded, appropriately enough, that 
the Logan Co. manufactures mattresses, 
bed frames, and other items which con- 
tribute to restful sleep. 
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BIG BUILDINGS burgeon in Houston: Foley Bros. (foreground), City National Bank (rear). 


Houston’s Boom Hums On 


Buildings mushroom; business leaders energetically push 
plans for industrial expansion. $600 million worth of projects 
slated, nearly twice amount spent on wartime construction. 


Shortly after the battle of San Jacin- 
to, which won Texas its freedom in 
1836, two brothers, A. C. and J. K. 
Allen, bought a piece of land. It lay a 
little northwest of the battlefield, cost 
them $5,000. There, at the headwaters 
of a shallow, meandering stream called 
Buffalo Bayou, they established the 
town of Houston. 

In 1947, a tiny speck of the old Allen 
tract was sold as a store-building site 
by Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
to F. W. Woolworth Co. The cost was 
$3,055,000. At this price, the land 
figured out at $2,000 a front inch. 

Between those two transactions, a lot 

of Houston real estate has been sold, 
traded, and built upon. 
e Backlog and Influx—Today, Houston 
has under way its greatest peacetime 
construction program. It is partly a re- 
sult of a building backlog accumulated 
during the war. It is partly a conse- 
quence of an influx of new industries 
and new population. 


A survey early this year showed thiat 
the volume of construction completed 
in recent months, now building, 
programed, amounts to $600 millio 
in Houston’s metropolitan area. ‘Ih 
far overshadows the $350-million out 
lay that went into war plant constr 
tion in the greater-Houston area. 

e “Too Busy”—“‘She can’t be stopped,” 
says the president of one of the larg 
construction companies in the Sout! 
west. And the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce says, “Houston is too bi 
building” to make any claims about 
future. 

About 20% of the $600-million build 
ing program going forward represents 
industrial construction. In this categ: 
are plants for petroleum produc 
chemicals, paper and metal contain: 
iron and steel products, processed foo 
beverages. 

e Song of the Hammer—More easily « 
tected by a sightseer in Houston is the 
heavy volume of commercial construc- 
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[his Has Never Before Happened 


in Publishing History 


In March of 1948, an entire multi-million family class market .. . consisting of over two million 


of the top-income, top-intelligence U. S. families aggregating a total population greater than 


that of the city of New York... will be made available for the first time to a small and select list 


of national advertisers... at advertising rates which are 22 percent lower than the guaranteed 


rates of any other multi-million circulation magazine in America! 


a is the first time in publishing 


history that such a thing has happened. And the reason is 
both unique and important: 


In eight years, Coroner has become one of the most 
successful publishing ventures in the United States, without 
advertising revenue . . . consequently we can afford to make 
a limited amount of advertising space available at rates 
which have been engineered down to a split-cent minimum 
and which will provide business and industry with one of 
the critically needed cost reductions that alone can make for 
lower prices, greater buying power, and hence increased 
production. 

But what about the profits from this . . . who gets them, 
and how much? 


First of all, our readers will profit 
With an advertising rate of $1.75 per page per thousand 
circulation, as against $2.25 per page per thousand and up 
for other multi-million circulation magazines, obviously 
Coroner's net gain will not be fabulous. Added printing 
and paper costs, equipment and personnel will account for 
the bulk of this new revenue. 

And an even greater magazine, editorially, will account 
for the rest. 

This, we believe, will be truly a case of piling Pelion upon 
Ossa. For the editorial philosophy of Coroner has been 
so well thought of that the magazine’s circulation has risen 
steadily—for seven successive years, before, during and since 
the war—with an annual increase ranging from 10 to 30 
percent! 


To be able to produce an even richer magazine than . 
today’s Coronet is our idea of an editorial dream. 


Secondly, our advertisers will profit 


There will not be many of these—perhaps no more than 50, 
according to our present policy—but they will choose us, 
and we them, in accordance with sound judgment and good 
taste. 

Not all advertisers belong in Coroner—but far more 
will want to be there than there is room for. There were 777 
national advertisers last year who spent $100,000 or more. 
And there are only seven magazines (including Coronet) 
selling for 25 cents or more, in the multi-million circulation 
bracket ... But there is no other class-mass-medium which 
can offer the numerical equiv alent of New York City’s popu- 
Jation—all in the upper-intelligence, upper-income levels— 
at a rate so revolutionary that it may actually influence a 
downward trend in advertising costs. 

Yes, our advertisers will profit. And the select handful 
who choose Coronet will have as an additional advan- 
tage a full facing page of editorial matter opposite each 
advertisement—and one of the most intensely enthusiastic 


reader audiences in America. 


And finally, we will profit 
Not with yachts and diadems (we don’t wear the Coronet, 
we only publish it), but with the genuine satisfaction of 
having produced a better, more serviceable product, and 
of helping others to do the same. 
If our thinking makes sense to you, you'll be cordially 
received at any of our six offices, 


-~«( OFonet... 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


366 MADISON AVENUE CORONET BUILDING 417 NEW CENTER BUILDING 


MURRAY HILL 2-5400 DEARBORN 7676 MADISON 5745 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
1700 WALNUT STREET 525 STATLER OFFICE BUILDING 448 SOUTH HILL STREET 
PENNYPACKER 5-8998 LIBERTY 5526 TRINITY 9924 





























DISTINGUISHED 
QUALITY 


“~ARTER 


eae? 


No. 700 


Try this chair. Experience the satisfaction 
of deep-seated comfort, graceful styling, 
flawless performance. And discover that 
Harter quality costs no more. 

U.S. Koylon Foam cushions the seat, back, 
and arms. This soft and resilient material 
will not sag. It stays clean and cool—air 


circulates freely through its interconnect- 
ing cells. The President comes upholstered 
in luxurious Goodall “Gros Point” Fabric, 
durable and attractive. Choice of green, 
maroon, or brown upholstery. Baked en- 
amel finish in gray, green, or brown; also 
grained walnut or grained mahogany. 

New, one-piece base (patent applied for) 
smooth and silent in action, ball bearing 
casters, stainless steel scuff-plates. 

The Harter President may be ordered 


alone, or as a suite together with the 
President side armchair. Your Harter dealer 


+ will install one chair or both on 


a trial basis, without obligation. 
Write for his name and address. 
IES 
Se ae mie & eau 
STEEL CHAIRS « POSTURE CHAIRS 


TPP PELE EEE EE EEE EET EEE 


HARTER CORPORATION 
208 PRAIRIE AVE., STURGIS, MICH. 


Please send me the name of my Harter dealer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


24 
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BIG NAMES: Glenn McCarthy (left), up and coming Houston businessman, receives a 


“blessing” from old-timer Jesse Jones, while Eddie Rickenbacker and pilot Dick Merril] 
(lower right) look on. The occasion: opening of a new Eastern Air Lines service to Houston, 


tion. Air hammers and hoisting engines 
are heard for blocks along Main St. 
as builders erect new structures and en- 
large existing ones. Office buildings 
alone account for $15 million of con- 
struction. The biggest project, the $4,- 
500,000 City National Bank Building 
and garage, is almost complete. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. built a new 
$10-million store in Houston several 
months ago. Foley Brothers Dry Goods 
Co. has nearly completed its $10-million 
department store, a six-story structure 
of concrete and steel occupying an en- 
tire block. In addition, there will be a 
five-story garage and service building 
across the street. Woolworth plans to 
erect a five-story retail outlet on the 
piece of property it bought early this 
year from Federated. (Foley’s is the 
Federated outlet in Houston.) J. Wein- 
garten soon will complete a $500,000 
supermarket. 

e Vigorous Leaders—All of this building 
activity is an indication of the vigor of 
the city and its leading citizens. Houston 
is a “big name” town, and the city’s 
leading men keep the place humming. 

In Houston, people talk about “going 
to Jesse Jones’ bank” instead of refer- 
ring to it as the National Bank of Com- 
merce. Or, they are “going to Judge 
Elkins’ bank” when they mean the 
City National. 

e Nameless Team—The city’s leaders 
make up an unofficial team to push 
Houston further ahead, particularly in 
industry. The team has no name, no 
regular hours of meeting. It is merely a 
liaison among officials of banks, rail- 
roads, public utilities, the Chamber of 
Commerce, real estate men, port offi- 


cials, and others interested in city pro. 
motion, 

Some of the people who sit around 
this round table include George Hill, 
Jr., president of Houston Oil Co., W. S. 
Bellows, president of W. S. Bellows 
Construction Co., H. R. Cullen, presi- 
dent of Quintana Petroleum Ci Ip, 
H. O. Clarke, executive vice-president 
of Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

Still relatively new on the Houston 

horizon is Glenn H. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of McCarthy Oil & Gas Corp. 
McCarthy got his start by wildcatting, 
Today, at 39, he is the most promising 
candidate to succeed Jesse Jones as 
Houston’s most influential citizen. 
e Ship Channel—Houston for half a 
century has had hard-hitting, optimis- 
tic business and civic leaders. ‘Their 
first big accomplishment was getting 
Congress in 1902 to authorize the 20- 
ft. channel from Houston to the open 
Gulf. This ship channel made it poss 
ble for Houston to become a world port 
with tremendous exports of petroleum, 
cotton, cattle, zice, and lumber. Hous- 
ton’s port has been and is one of the 
important factors in the growth of the 
city. Houston began to mushroom in 
size (1900 pop.: 44,600) after the chan- 
nel was dug. 

Almost simultaneously oil derricks 
were cropping up along the Gulf coast. 
The rising oil industry also stimulated 
Houston’s population. The city had 
nearly 400,000 inhabitants when the 
1940 Census was taken. 

e War Gains—With the war, Houstor 
made further spectacular gains. | 

year, the city’s population is estimated 
at +80,000; the metropolitan area, 10 
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He’s Smoothing the Way for Your Trucks... 


@ This Kelly craftsman makes a final 
check to see that each and every truck tire 
is free of even minor surface flaws. 

Throughout the tire-building operation, 
this same painstaking care is employed by 
Kelly craftsmen every step of the way. It’s 
to the credit of these men that the new Kelly 
will take more punishment than the average 
truck tire... that it’s stronger, built to re- 
sist bruising and blowouts . . . that it’s de- 
pendable for extra service. 

Let the new Kelly with its Armorubber 


tread—so tough it actually outwears steel— 


smooth the way for your trucks. You'll soon 
understand why, year after year, fleet oper- 


ators have called Kelly “the truckers’ tire”! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 





LOOK FOR- 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC CABLE 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


“Safecote” varnished cambric insulated power 
cable—flame resistant and moisture retardant— 
meets all the requirements of I.P.C.E.A.* Wide 
range of types used for building wiring, power, 
control and apparatus circuits, transformer leads 


cluding all of Harris county, 

mated at 679,000 (BW—Jul.26’ 
During the war, the Hous: 

came in for much of the Sou 

industrial expansion. All but ; 

the 24 plants which Uncle S: 

there are still operating or ha 

leased or purchased by privat: 

prises. 

e Painless Reconversion—The 

shipbuilding boom has now abat 

Houston has largely retained it 

trial gains of the last six year 

adding to them: 

e Shell Chemical Corp. is spendi:z oye 

$30 million on new plant facil::ies ; 

its postwar program. 

e Sinclair Refining Co. has started ay 

expansion and renovating program which 

may cost as much as $35 million 

e Diamond Alkali Co. has begun wor 

on a $9-million plant for the manuf. 

ture of alkali and chlorine. 

e Rohm & Haas Co. has purchased , 

site on the channel for a $5-milliog 

chemical plant. 


e Consolidated Chemical Industrics, 
Inc., is erecting a $]-million unit adj. 








and special purposes. 
CONTROL and SIGNAL CIRCUITS cent to its present chemical manufac 
turing facilities. 

> e Houston Lighting & Power Co, ha 
planned a $30-million program over 
the next few years. 
e Plans for Port—The Houston Por 
Commission recently bid $691,000 for 
purchase of the Todd-Houston shipyard 
site, a tract of some 300 acres. The 
property would be used for the creation 
of a foreign trade zone and the installa 
tion of additional equipment to handle 
bulk cargo. This would put the city in 
a better position to compete with New 
Orleans (BW —Jan.28'47,p38). The cit 
also looks forward to the construction 
of two vehicular tunnels underneath the 
waterway in a year or two in order to 
clear the ferries from the channel. 
Combined cost of the projects is around 
$12,000,000. 

Plans were announced last month for 
the establishment of a large new tail. 
road yard northeast of the city. Thi 
would make possible the routing of 
much through-freight around the city. 
e Oil at the Bottom—Houston’s expan- 
sion is generated largely by fortunes 
made in oil. This rich natural resource 
has made it possible for the profit mak- 


N.E. Control and Signal Cable is of the highest 
quality, so essential for the reliability requirements 
of vital underground control circuits including 
police and fire alarm systems. Meets all the ree 
quirements of both I.P.C.E.A. and I.M.S.A.* 


AIRSTRIP LIGHTING 











Insulated with a single, heavy layer of special 
rubber compound, this N.E. cable is ideal for 
underground service. Of course it meets the 
specifications of I.P.C.E.A, Also made in multiple 
conductor types. 





In addition to meeting standard specifications, as indicated 
above, N.E. wire and cable can be made to your own specifi- 


cations for unusual requirements. If you have a problem 


involving the distribution of electricity, you'll find it profitable ; 
ll j National Electri . N ge ers to expand their chests by peppering 
to call in a National Electric engineer. Nationat Execrric | the city skyline with giant office build 
Propucts Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. ings. 
But Houston is becoming more than 
just a center for producing, refining, and 
distributing petroleum. Today, around 
this hub is being built a chemical indus 
my try—the most rapidly developing type of 
ml industry in Houston. And last month, 


¢ 7 Sil he first ime pig i ras poured 
National LIOCEIIE ui! the first peacetime pig iron was p 


at Sheffield Steel’s new mill. Houston 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


* Insulated Power Cable Engineers Association 
* International Municipal Signal Association 


Everyrhing 0 WiTilG POints hy 
(> 


businessmen are counting on such ven- 
tures as these to reinforce their city’ 
industrial progress. 
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verything in Piping... 
for Soybean Processing, for example 


Soy, soja, or sahuca . . . as beans, their identity is 
quickly lost once they’re harvested. It’s the bean’s 
ine oil that industry wants... for use in shorten- 
ngs, salad dressings, sauces ... for soap and paint 
aking. It’s the protein-rich pulp that makes other 
palatable foods for man and animal. 
Soybean processing means a lot of work for a 
ot of piping equipment. The solvent method for 
extracting oil employs continuous flow. So does 
he refining operation. It takes a truly complete 
ine—Crane—to supply the industry’s piping re- 
quirements. 
In this field as in others, standardizing on Crane 
naterials helps to simplify all piping procedures 
.. from design to erection to maintenance. It 
assures the best equipment for every service... 
with this 3-way advantage: 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the most 
comprehensive selection of brass, iron, 
steel and alloy piping materials for all 
pressure and temperature applications. 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY to help you get the 
best installation, and to avoid needless 
delays on the job. 
ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY in every item, 
assuring the highest efficiency throughout 
piping systems. 


RANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


_ SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Soybean preparation 
and solvent treating 
brocess for oil extraction, 


(Right) SMALL STEEL VALVES WITH BIG VALVE FEATURES 
—For performance, easy maintenance, and durability, 
there’s nothing that any big valve has over these Crane 
600-pound forged steel globe and angle valves—in sizes 

2 in. and smaller. Unmatched for compact quality 
design. Trimmed for steam services up to 850° F., 

for oil and oil vapor up to 1000° F. Screwed, 
flanged, or welding ends. See your Crane Catalog. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES e FITTINGS 
PIPE e PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 


NE 


FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 











€cecrTrTROwnmic 


MPLICALL 


'INTERCOMMUNICATION 


with 
EVERY IMPORTANT FEATURE 


Z Striking Plastic Styling—an ine 
ay strument of distinguished beauty, 
fy ——-\) ed | worthy of a place on the most im- 


H a ‘ portant desks in American business, 


Yeas With “Busy” Signal—on important 
—(¢ = feature—a visual “busy” signal 
a < =~ using neon bulb, indicates instantly 
<< when station being called is busy, 


Plug-in Type Masters—allows easy, 
quick transfer or exchange of Mas- 
ter stations—cuts wiring installation 
costs by one-third, 


Push-Button Selection — fast-work- 
ing, lock-type push buttons for 
smooth, easy station selection, 


Bolanced Line Cable—assures crisp, 
clear speech, free from cross-talk 
and extraneous electrical noises. 


Handset — professional type for 
complete privacy, with ample vol- 
ume and natural speech—optional 
with AMPLICALL Master stations, 


Advanced features like these distinguish 
the New AMPLICALL from the ordinary 
“intercom system.” Here is the superior, 
modern Electronic Business Communica- 
tion System designed to save time and 
promote efficiency in any sized office and 
plant. AMPLICALL’S simon-simple op- 
eration, electronic speed, and incom- 
parably natural voice reproduction will 
serve your business handsomely. There 
is an AMPLICALL System available to 
fit your special needs, Write today for in- 
formation on America’s most wanted 
Business Communication Systems, 








Research Prop 


National Science Foundation, 
as just created by Congress, will 
coordinate and assist all basic 
scientific research in U. S. 


After two and a half years of jockey- 
ing, a coordinated national program for 
basic scientific research was reined into 
starting position this week. In its final 
flurry of business, Congress approved a 
law creating a new independent execu- 
tive agency called the National Science 
Foundation. 

e Duties—The body will: 

(1) Establish a national policy for 
promotion of basic research and educa- 
tion in the sciences. 

(2) Initiate and support scientific re- 
search relating to national defense. 

(3) Initiate and support basic re- 
search in mathematical, physical, med- 
ical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences. 

(4) Grant scholarships and graduate 
fellowships for independent research in 
such sciences. 

(5) Foster exchange of scientific in- 
formation among U.S. and foreign sci- 
entists, 

(6) Correlate its own research with 
that of other public and private institu- 
tions. 

(7) Establish special commissions on 
research into cancer, and diseases of 
the heart. 

e Pros and Cons—During the years of 
hearings and discussions, congressional 
committees heard volumes of pro-and- 
con testimony on such a body from 
government officials, industry leaders, 


| and scientists, In its present form, the 


law puts the scientists in full charge of 
the foundation, which supersedes the 
Office of Scientific Research & Devel- 
opment, 

As the law now reads it provides for: 

(1) Presidential appointment and 
Senate approval of a 24-man board of 
directors to serve 6-year terms. 

(2) Appointment of the foundation’s 
director for an indeterminate term by 
foundation members themselves. 

(3) An executive committee of nine. 
The foundation would elect these from 
within its own membership; they will 
have the authority to exercise powers 
granted to the foundation. The commit- 
tee must meet at least six times a year; 


| the foundation itself only once a year. 


e Objections Met—The law now meets 
objections of most scientists polled by 
the Inter-Society Committee for a Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Two-thirds 
of them accepted the large governing 
body with the single administrator. 
The law also includes a measure of 
earlier sentiment for distributing 25% 








SPECIAL ISSUE 


Post Office officials are giving 
those who stand and wait a 
chance to serve—themselves. Al- 
ready ordered for use in the lob- 
bies of larger postoffices, auto- 
matic stamp venders will cut rush- 
hour lines, sell stamps at regular 
prices. Made by Commercial Con- 
trols Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
they will be available for purchase 
by private buyers, too. 











of the foundation’s research funds 
among the states. The act charges the 
executive committee to provide iepre- 
sentation for diverse interests and “all 
areas of the nation as far as practicable.” 
e Complete Authority—The founds 
tion’s authority in the field of basic 
research is almost complete. It will set 
up its own rules and regulations, spend 
money appropriated to it as it sees fit, 
make contracts, acquire property, pub 
lish information. The law itself sets no 
ceiling on annual expenditures, Con- 
gress will vote an appropriation cach 
year. 

One provision calls for an Inter-De- 

partmental Committee on Science. It 
will be made up of the director of the 
foundation and representatives of gov- 
ernment agencies engaged in scientific 
activity. This committee will correlate 
government research, make recon 
mendations to the President and _ the 
director of the foundation. 
e@ Who'll It Be?—Once the President 
signs the bill, the question to be an- 
swered is: Who'll be foundation mem- 
bers? Even more important, who’ll be 
appointed to the directorship? 
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SAFER every step of the way with 


WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


‘HE criss-cross, non-slip design of Wheeling Expanded 
Metal is an important safety factor in walks and platforms. 
nd the strength of this modern construction metal . . . stronger 
han sheet metal of the same weight .. . makes it perfect for 
undreds of other around-the-plant uses. 
Wheeling Expanded Metal contributes to plant safety, clean- 
liness and ventilation. Use it for machine guards, tool room 
enclosures, lockers, storage bins, sanitary shelving, drying 


iracks, etc. Write us for information on the many weights and 


sizes available. 


There’s an added sense of security Wheeling ExM forms two sides 
inasafety ladder guardusing sturdy and bottom of this inexpensive as- 
Wheeling ExM. sembly line conveyor guard. 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 








Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Cleveland + Columbus + Detroit - Kansas City 
Louisville - Minneapolis - New Orieans + New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Richmond - St. Louis 



























Another new product 
from a Du Pont Plastic 


PROPHECY...PROFITS! 


Shopper-stopper made of Du Pont “Lucite 


99% 


sells new nylon pnonograph needle 


You don’t need a seer to see it. This 
sparkling display unit is boosting 
sales of Decca’s new sapphire-tipped 
nylon needle. For both its crystal- 
clear dome and brilliant blue base 
are made of Du Pont ‘‘ Lucite.” 


The manufacturer chose ‘‘ Lucite” 
for its striking appearance, transpar- 
ency, ease of working, resistance to 
breakage. In short, he found exactly 
the right combination of properties 
in ‘‘ Lucite.” 


Every day, more and more prod- 
ucts are packaged in ‘‘Lucite” 
acrylic resin. Its beauty, durability 
and other desirable qualities add up 
to almost limitless design possibili- 
ties. And it’s both easy and econom- 
ical to fabricate or mold. 


Look to Du Pont ‘‘Lucite” and 
other Du Pont plastics for materials 


30 


that may help you. Perhaps you'll 
find a way to develop a new product 
or a means of improving an old one. 
Write now for literature. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Room 608, Arlington, N. J. 

** Lucite” display unit manufactured by Neo 


Designs, Inc., New York, N. Y., for Decca 
Records, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


#REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








READERS REPORTE 





Great Lakes Report 


Sirs: 

To me this piece of work, “T 
American Market—Great Lake; 
—May31’47,p41], is the fine 
done. I read it carefully and 
tremely pleased with the fairn 
broadmindedness of the editori: 
ses. 

I questioned somewhat if comp iris 
were weighted but realize of course; 
took that into consideration. Caliy. 
nia’s gains on a base of what they hy 
industrially would naturally look gr» 
whereas our gains in percentages wo; 
naturally be small. Perhaps, due to th. 
manner in which you handled ; 
studies, that is not a factor. 

You have made a decided contri}, 
tion and, while the broad general fin 
ings were exactly as I anticipated, it 
helpful to us to have this material jy 
general circulation. 

I can tell the story without listenc: 
but for you to tell the story make; } 
noteworthy and authoritative. 

I will use this material in a grea 
many ways for a long time to come. 

Congratulations. 

Dann O. Talx 
Executive Secretary, Ohio Developmen 
& Publicity Commission, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Engineers for Korea 


Sirs: 

You mentioned in your Washingt 
Outlook [BW —Jun.21'47,p67] that ¢! 
U. S. Army is looking for supervis 
engineering personnel to sign up { 
one year’s service in the American 0 
cupation Zone of Korea, and that suc’ 
work would be in the nature of ind 
trial rehabilitation and operations. 

Could you kindly advise as to ¢ 
proper parties to contact for furtl 
information on this matter. 

Andrew D, Lim-Yu 
11391 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Cartierville, Quebec 





Inquiries from persons interested 
such position should be addressed + 
Civil Affairs Division, Personne! 
Training Branch, War Dept., Washin: 
ton 25, D. C. 


Bond Market Support 


Sirs: 
The Trend editorial in your Jun 
issue included this paragraph: 
“Government securities are like 
terest-bearing cash. To finance the 
at low interest rates, the Federal Rese: 
system established what is in effect 
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neral find. The cars for export arrive from the 
naa factory... are rolled down into the Dade 
aerial In 
plant. ..wheels and bumpers stripped, motors 
t listener processed for protection, wheel hubs secured on 
~ makes } ane , F 
; rigid fixtures bolted to torsion-free floors in custom 
NM a grey constructed cases. Reinforced side walls and roofs are 
come. . added...Onreaching its destination, thousands of miles 
.O. Tale away, each car comes out of its Dade case undamaged, 
velopmenj paint job perfect, fresh as a factory driveaway. 
Because Dade has prepared for overseas shipment more 
i merchandise for more destinations than any other packaging 
i company in the world... experienced manufacturers and export 
'ashinot agents depend on Dace packaging for positive protection against 
] that thd breakage, pilferage, corrosion... minimum cubic volume 
Pep | with reduced ocean freight charges... 
rican O-B all-risk insurance at lower rates 
g Such . .. Safe delivery anywhere with 
Of indu-ie 
ons. customer satisfaction and the 
as to thei maker's reputation unimpaired. 
r furthe 
-im-Y | Merchandise can be forwarded to Dade seaboard plants ona 
4IM- Lune 
‘ through rail rate to shipside. Dade service includes issuance of 
warehouse receipts which may be used as bank loan collateral... 
waited 7 full cooperation with agents, forwarders, transportation lines. 
i 4 zi 
essed t Save time, trouble, worry, returned shipments, loss and damage 
aed i claims—and customer good will by having Dade do your export 
VV aS/1)): ie 
y packaging! ... Write Sales Department for complete information 
i on preparing any product for overseas shipment—any size, shape, 
i weight, construction— In any quantity. 
June 1+ anveth -4274 
{BOXED BY; 37 [) B 
} ( = Pa Z 
= ne ‘DADE:: ADE ROTHERS, INC. * Packaging for Export 
Be Wile tert FP of - 2242 +e ee 
Reser He verk Tidewater Terminal; PORT NEWARK; M. J. ¢ Branches: 4539 M4. Claiborne Ave., WEW ORLEANS 17, LA. © Earhart Road, OAKLAND 14, CAL. 
effect "i 7 a 
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159 brain-hours 





The Wright Aeronautical Corp. 





once required approximately 160 
hours of a technical specialist’s time 
(and brains) in order to supply a 
customer with a recommended 
service tool list. Now, using McBee 
Keysort, the same technical man 
needs only a single hour to gather 
the same kind of information. . * 
which may then be turned over to 
any typist for transcription. And 





the overall time consumed by tool 
listing operations has been cut 80%! 
The McBee-improved tool 
records system at Wright accounts 
for 3,500 different tools... gives 
information in many hundreds of 
categories including models, engine 


groups, catalogue groups, tool 






Ww) 






How Wright saves 


classifications, quantity needed ver 


month, design changes. 

In addition to assembling facts 
with production-line speed, Keysort 
ups efficiency by centralizing 
technical data in one department. 
Any tool information required 
by any department in the plant can 
be quickly obtained from the master 
records in Service Tool Design. 


Waicur pays no fancy premiums 
for the dividends of Keysort... 
which is several times less costly 
than the system previously in use. 

If you want to speed and simplify 


your business record systems (and 


who doesn’t?)...better get in touch 
with a McBee man. 


3 THE McBEE COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 





guaranteed market for gov 
securities. A bank that needs fu id 
sell government bonds without ; 
loss. Even though the Federal Rx, 
system might modify some of t)¢ : 
niques it uses to underwrite the 
ment bond market, it cannot w : 
this support.” 

The Dow-Jones average of 4 
turned down in April, 1946. The dk 
has been 74 points. At the san 
long-term government bonds h 
clined 5 points. 

If the Dow-Jones averag: 
around 102—should decline to 53 
lew level of 1940, or nearer to 
low point of 1932, how could the | 
eral Reserve authorities. keep go 
ment bonds from dropping below px: 
the market? 

Do not the “techniques” to w! 
the editorial refers require more ana) 
than has yet been given them when ¢! 
are applied to the support of the p: 
of some $250 billion worth of bonds 

The statements made in your ex 
lent magazine are so generally backed 
by convincing facts that I am led: 
write you for more information on ¢ 
subject. 




















x 




















John K. Bar 






Investment Counsel, 
New York, N. Y. 












The Federal Reserve system has ne 
entered into a formal commitment : 
underwrite the market. But if gove: 
ment bond prices should go below p: 
the banking system would be in an ¢ 
ceedingly uncomfortable spot beca 
government bonds make up a high p: 
portion of bank assets. Thus, to ma 
tain bank liquidity, Reserve offic 
must do all they can to support ¢! 
market. 

However, a formal commitment ' 
guarantee the market would complica 
their job unbearably—it would accel 
ate the shift to long-term, higher-coup 
issues, promote speculation, and | 
their hands as far as credit contr 
are concerned. So they will do even 
thing possible to avoid such a comm 
ment. That makes it difficult to get a 
firm statement about just how the 
would go about stabilizing the market: 
it weakened. 

But most authorities agree it wou 
work about like this: If the market wea 
ened, the Reserve Banks would stai 
ready to buy bonds to insure an orde: 
market. They would step up their bu 
ing as prices approached par in an # 
tempt to hold the price at par. If ¢! 
situation were serious enough, thi 
might take other steps to bolster th 
demand for governments. Thus, the 
might lower bank reserve requiremet' 
and by so doing create excess reser 
which banks normally invest in ¢ 
ernments. 































Despite the fact that there are som 
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Direct, immediate ben- 
efits of power plant 
modernization at a mid- 
west paper mill were 
these: Steam costs at 
new low. Kilowatt-hour 
costs down. Steam-gen- 
erating efficiency up. 
Coal savings 20 tons per day... more than a 
hundred carloads each year. 

What happened is this: Existing boilers at 
the plant were overworked—and just added to 








the mill’s equipment was the biggest paper- 
making machine of its kind in the world. 

So the steam plant was modernized. Heart 
of the modernization was a B&W Boiler. The 
coal savings—and other benefits that followed 
—were realized despite increased steam demands 
created by the new machine. 

Thus modernization paid off for a paper mill. 
And B&W has a lot of ideas for engineers in 
all industries that have modernization plans. 
The savings in this case are just one example 
of the way B&W ideas may help elsewhere. 











isp 
BABCOCK 2 WILCOX 














Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokérs . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . ... Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 





THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA. 














THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
PLANTS: BEAVER FALLS, PA.; AND ALLIANCE, OHIO 

























$15,000 Glass-Packed Load 
arrives undamaged 


Helene Curtis Industries ships 18 tons of cold wave 
shampoo from Chicago to Los Angeles without 
damage...uses Acme Unit-Load Bands for bracing 


load was braced. 


Packages like this proved strong 
enough to carry 3,000 gallon jugs 
of cold wave shampoo from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles without dam- 
aging a single jug! The secret: A 
freight car properly braced with 


low cost Acme Unit-Load Bands. 


Each carton weighs 48 


pounds, and 750 cartons were carried in a car. 


As Helene Curtis Industries, large 
manufacturers of beauty supplies, 
expanded, shipping problems grew. 

Many sizes of containers required 
considerable study of stowing and 
bracing in freight cars, so an Acme 
Shipping Specialist was called in for 
advice. The successful shipment 
(shown in the pictures) was one 


result. 


More savings ahead for Acme 
Steelstrap users— No. 3 Steelstrap- 
per, the lightest tool made, is now 
available. Magazine holds 100 
seals. Tensions, seals, and cuts the 
strap in one operation. Small base 
requires only 5-inch strapping sur- 
face. Two levers working in op- 
posite directions make for better 
balance and easier handling. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA 


34 


CHICAGO 8 


How About You ? 

Ask an Acme Shipping Specialist 
about your shipping methods. He 
may be able to give you better ship- 
ping at lower cost. 

Write or mail the coupon for a 
free copy of “Savings in Shipping,” 
case histories of Acme’s services and 


savings for many industries. 


aiieataientetete 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-87 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of your case history 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 





ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 11 





$250 billion of government sec: 
outstanding, most authorities arc 
fident that the Federal Reserve ; 

has the wherewithal to support the 
except in a period of financial d 

like that which occurred in the 
1930’s. With no change in presei 
serve requirements, the Federal R« 
banks could purchase well over 
billion of government securities. A 
stantial proportion of governmeri 
curities is held for investment 
they wouldn’t hit the market ev: 
prices declined. Thus, Federal Re 
purchases would probably swing en 
weight to check any decline below 
What is more, it is an old financial 
maxim that if it is known that a 
curity can be, or automatically will 
exchanged for a definite sum of m 
within a short period of time, its 12 
ket price cannot decline far below th 
amount. So the fact that the Fede:al 
Reserve Bank was actively supporting 
the market for government securities 
would have a tremendous psychologica 
effect upon the price. 


Sugar’s Price 


Sirs: 

You show a picture of the sugar ring 
on the New York Coffee & Sugar Fx- 
change and beneath it you stated that 
“the first deal called for delivery May 
1948; price: 6¢ a Ib. Current price is 
about 8.25¢” [BW —Jul.12’47,p38]. 

The price you showed for the May 
future was for raw sugar in bond at 
New York. The 8.25¢ price was for re- 
fined sugar. The current price for raw 
sugar in bond at New York was 5.435¢. 
Consequently, the first sale on the ex- 
change was at a price of 0.565¢ over the 
current price. Since then prices on the 
sugar exchange have declined. 

J]. G. Griffin 
Geo. E. Keiser & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Transcription Network 


Sirs: 

Your article, “Disks Catch On” 
[BW —Jun.21’47,p68], fails to make any 
mention of our company, which is the 
only national transcription network in 
existence. Keystone Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., was organized in 1940 and 
now has 270 afhliated radio stations 
which are linked together by transcrip- 
tion. 

We have handled national radio cam- 
paigns for Miles Laboratories, Lever 
Bros., California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, General Foods, Sterling Drugs. 
and numerous other national com- 
panies. 

Naylor Rogers 
Vice-President, 
Keystone Broadcasting System, Inc., 


Chicago, IIl. 
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RELIANCE MOTORS 


on the ALCOA CAVALIER 


Attracting interest in the marine world today is the Alcoa 
Cavalier, first of three new cargo-passenger ships that will 
bring from Trinidad bauxite ore needed in the important U. S. 
business of aluminum manufacture. And, like numerous other 
ships that have made news, the Cavalier depends on Reliance 
Motors for the power to perform many functions vital to its 
operation. 

At sea, as in countless applications in every industry on 
land, Reliance Motors have consistently demonstrated their 
ability to stand up longer under the toughest conditions of 
operation. Whatever your power requirements, you will always 
find the dependable and economical answer in the correct 
Reliance Motor. Specify Reliance Motors on new equipment 


and for replacement! 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO, 
1069 Ivanhoe Road (ZUR Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. » Birmingham Boston e Buffalo « Chicago @ Cincinnati * Dallas « Denver « Detroit 

Gory ¢ Grand Rapids « Greenvillie,S. C. « Houston e Kansas City « Knoxville « Los Angeles 

Milwavkee ¢ Minneapolis «© New Orleans ¢ New York © Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 

Portland, Ore. « Roanoke, Va. * Rockford © St.Louis © SanFrancisco « Seattle « Syracuse 
Tampa ¢« Tulsa « Washington, D.C. e¢ Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCES MOTORS 


“MOTOR-DRIVE IS MORE THAN POWER” 











The mo- 
chine installed 
here 


Friden Automatic 
Calculator«Parts 


The Friden Calculating Machine Co. of 
San Leandro, California is now cadmium 
plating the parts for its product in this 
Udylite Fully Automatic Plating Machine. 


Production rates are 180 large parts, bases, 
etc., or 6400 smaller parts per hour. The 
machine completes one cycle every 18 
minutes during which the parts are not 
touched from the time they are racked 
until they are unloaded and ready for 
assembly or storage. 


This machine operated by one plater is fully 
adjustable for any plating cycle desired. It 
turns out the production which previously 
required five hand platers. It assures uni- 
formly plated parts and it occupies less 
floor space than would be required by 
any other method. 


PRODUCTION 


ALL CATERPILLAR—the diesel tractor is familiar, the scraper new. 


Caterpillar Diversifies 


More plant space will allow concentration on new lines of 
construction equipment, give Caterpillar Tractor a lift in its race 
with International Harvester for top position in that field. 


Next month begins an all-out battle 
for high stakes: the No. 1 spot in the 
construction equipment industry. 

Caterpillar ‘Tractor Co. and Interna- 

tional Harvester Co. are both eyeing that 
spot. 
e How They Stand—Caterpillar has long 
held first place in construction-type 
tractors, has also ranked high among 
makers of medium-size mobile and in- 
dustrial diesel engines. Harvester is tops 
in the farm tractor field. (In that field 
Caterpillar is small because track-type 
units are needed only in specialized 
areas, required by only a few U.S. 
farmers.) 

More than a year ago, Harvester pur- 
chased a huge war-surplus plant as the 
third unit in its industrial-power di- 
vision (BW—Dec.1’45,p18). To give its 
dealers added sales leverage among con- 





THE UDYLITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAS 


REPRESENTED Im PRINCIPA: C tes 


tractors, Harvester signed up several 
well-established construction-machinery 
makers to build their products to fit its 
tractors. This permitted dealers to sell a 
fully integrated equipment line. 

e Expansion—Meanwhile, Caterpillar 
has been getting ready to take the 
offensive. In September first production 





is expected from its new 925,000-sq.-ft. 


diesel engine plant at the East Peoria 
(Ill.) works, 

The 21 acres of floor space (a quarter 

of the plant’s previous area) will house 
all diesel production, including some 
additional models. The older plant space 
freed by this move will be used for ex 
pansion and diversification. This pro- 
gram has been the principal concern of 
Caterpillar’s aggressive president, Louis 
M. Neumiller (cover). 
e New Lines—Caterpillar claims that its 
line of construction machinery is the 
most complete of any company, that it 
has the largest proportion of new, mod- 
em units. 

But what really hurts Neumiller and 
his executives is that output of these 
new items has been tightly restricted by: 
(1) lack of plant capacity; and (2) 2 
backlog of orders for older lines. As 2 
result, despite a market eager for ma- 
chinery, total sales of items in new lines 
have been peanuts compared with the 
company’s well-established products. 

e Further Growth Planned—The new 
plant is intended to open up this bottle- 
neck. Additional capacity to be com- 

leted next year at East Peoria will add 
another 20 acres of manufacturing space 
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Jo, it’s not the biggest morning newspaper in the biggest city in the 
| roa rr 6 . . . . io bl 
|] U-S.A. We're talking about printing paper. Groundu ood paper. The 
lightweight, opaque kind that takes ink so well, shaves off weight, saves 


postage. St. Regis paper — with the largest readership in the world! 


If today you read a magazine or book .. . consult a telephone directory 
... leaf through a mail order catalog... write a telegram... glance 
at an advertising folder — you may well be handling lightweight St. 
Regis paper ... products fashioned from growing trees to serve busi- 
ness and industry. 

St. Regis papers are made in large part from pulpwood grown in 
our own timberlands. Vast acreages continually renewed by modern 
reforestation and guarded by alert fire protection. 

St. Regis is constantly expanding its production and research... 
developing better wood cellulose products for your convenience and 
use. It’s a name to remember — St. Regis — the paper with the largest 


readership. 


In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, St. Regis also manu- 
factures: Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for shipping over 400 products 
..- Automatic bag-filling machines ...“Tacoma” bleached and unbleached 
sulphate pulp... Panelyte —St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New 
York © Chicago © Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers, 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 








delivery 


10M 


SUNROC will deliver immediately. 
SUNROC will deliver, at the lowest 
price, a 10-gallon-per-hour pres- 
sure-type water cooler. Only $235 
F.O.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 


SUNROC will deliver extra years of 


trouble-free, 


low-cost operation, 


SUNROC will deliver a water cooler 
scientifically designed for easy 
drinking. 

SUNROC will deliver detailed infor- 
mation on the most complete line 
of water coolers on the market, 
for business, industrial, 

and institutional use. 

Write Dept. BW-8, 

Refriger- 

ation Co., Glen 


Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc 


tailor Coreen GLEN RIDDLE, PA, 
# 4 o 
Pee 


Sunroc 


Sunroc Branch 
Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Standard 
Model Water 
Cooler NM2B 
$235 F.O.B. 
Glen Riddle, 


Penna. 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... a cool drink of water” 
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FORD SAFETY GLASS FLOWS AGAIN 


Long rolls of plate glass are moving down the conveyors at the Ford Rouge plant for 
the first time since 1942. Increased availability of soda ash (so scarce it has sold in 
the black market for several times its published price) has made possible renewed 
output on Ford car and truck windshield glass. So far, the plant’s output has been 
limited to trial runs. Sustained production is scheduled for sometime around Sept. | 








under roof. (Ihe total increase in plant 
space will then be 50% over available 
1946 plant. Cost will reach $30 mil- 
lion.) 

Completion of the new building 
marks the virtual end of one of the more 
ambitious experiments in cooperative 
distribution in the history of American 
industry. 

For many years Caterpillar was con- 

tent to leave in the friendly hands of 
noncompeting manufacturers the broad 
line of construction machinery designed 
to operate on Caterpillar power. Events 
forced the company’s turn to a fuller 
line under its own brand. 
e Head Start—Pionecring by C. L. Best 
Tractor Co. and Holt Mfg. Co., its 
corporate predecessors, gave Caterpillar’s 
tractors a long head start in the con- 
struction equipment field. Following 
the merger of which it was born in 
1925, Caterpillar achieved a domes- 
tic and export distributor organization 
that blanketed the world’s construction 
industry with its tractors. 

Caterpillar 20 years ago made prac- 
tically nothing else but track-type trac- 
tors. It encouraged its distributors to 
carry other manufacturers’ road ma- 
chinery. 

e Cooperative Plan—A dozen years ago 
Caterpillar hand-picked several makers 


of machines that teamed well with 

tractors, organized these into an inf 
mal group for marketing purposes. ‘| 

principal associates included: Ath 
Products Corp.; Hyster Co.; LaPlan 
Choate Mfg. Co.; LeTourneau, In 
and ‘lrackson Co. 

Caterpillar distributors were giv 
the opportunity to carry the enti 
group of lines. Naturally enough, m 
of them took the package as offcrec 
‘The five associated manufacturers co: 
tinued building their machines to { 
Caterpillar prime movers. 

This arrangement ran along for 
while with no troubles more serious th 
occasional rumblings that this or th 
associate was using his spurs on so! 
distributor. Caterpillar sales executi 
were at times worried by these report 
for the distributive setup was their ow: 
for better or for worse. But happinc 
and reciprocal back-scratchings — ke 
noted the deal as long as no direct 
competitive product reared an ugly he 
among the six lines. 

e Trouble—But in the late thirti 
LaPlant-Choate, traditional advocat 

hydraulic controls, added cable-contr 
bulldozers and other units that wer 
squarely in LeTourneau’s establishe 
field. About the same time LeTourn¢ 

came out with a big new scraper i in- 
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prated with a two-wheel rubber-tired 
nctor. It was powered with a Cater- 
lar diesel engine, but competitive im- 
ications were there, and Caterpillar 
d not miss them. Sensing trouble 
ead, it put on its drawing boards a 
e of construction machinery of its 
The first of these was a semitrailer 
bgon that went on a new Caterpillar 
ur-wheel, rubber-tired tractor; the lat- 
r could be used with either a LaPlant- 
oate or a LeTourneau scraper. The 
pw tractor marked a milestone for 
aterpillar; all of its previous tractors 
nd the track tread that gave the com- 
pny its name. 

Whole New Line—War contracts 
shed these products aside for the 
uration, along with hopes of early fur- 
er diversification. But with the end of 
e war, the full line of Caterpillar con- 
ruction machines began appearing on 
e market. It includes scrapers; bull- 
ozers, both cable- and hydraulic-con- 
Polled; snowplows; motors graders; rip- 
Mpcrs; wagons; and the big, rubber-tired 
@heel tractor. 

| The company is making the cable 
@ontrols for its own machines. Caterpil- 
mr has been subcontracting to American 
“Bridge Co. the fabrication of its bull- 
Mozers to its own specifications. Cur- 
Zently it is hunting for other sources to 
mupplement Ambridge’s capacity. 
Vestiges—It is noteworthy that Athey, 
Hiyster, and Trackson remain in the 


plant for 
s sold in 
renewed 
has been 
Sept. 1. 


ae 
formal cooperative distribution setup 
] with : {from which LaPlant-Choate and Le- 
an info: ourneau have withdrawn. These three 
oses. ‘I }, fF gurvivors make highly specialized equip- 
1: Athe [jment that offers narrower markets than 
LaPlanf hose in which LaPlant-Choate and 
cau, Inc {-eTourneau operate, and Caterpillar in- 
ists it has no desire to move in. 





Te give While Harvester and Caterpillar are 






he entixfmpetting ready for the battle, they by 

igh, m o means have the field to themselves. 

s offered fF @Caterpillar’s two former marketing asso- 

irers conf[emiates are still in the fight. So are the 

es to fffwther old-established manufacturers, 
plus half a dozen aggressive comers who 

1g for smave popped up with notably modern 

ious thafegend, in some instances, unconventional 

} or th : esigns which are catching a lot of 

on som im rade. 
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Of the millions of tons of steel 
poured into the Pacific basin during 
the war, the Navy has uncovered just 
165,000 tons that could be returned 
qin the form of scrap (No. 2 or better). 
thirtie: A Navy-sponsored survey shows 15,- 
scate o'ff900 tons at Guam, better than 100,- 
-controfg000 tons in the Subic Bay, and about 


Femigenties, 


appine 
gs 
direct 
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it were 0,000 tons of shore scrap at Manila. 
blishedf? How to get the recoverable scrap 
urn eal i back to scrap-hungry openhearths and 
per in- electric furnaces is the problem. As 

far as the Navy is concerned, it will 
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Lr st to develop 


a corrugated box 


for FURNITURE 











The previous method of packaging 
furniture added weight and bulk to 
merchandise that was already weighty 
and bulky. The H & D Package Lab- 
oratory developed the first corrugated 
shipping box for furniture. This new, 
improved packing method enabled the furni- 
ture industry to save thousands of dollars in 
reduced shipping costs, reduced packing time 
and reduced damage in transit. 

And, for good measure, the colorfully printed 
sides of an H & D corrugated box provide furni- 
ture manufacturers with thousands of square 
feet of valuable advertising space. 

H & D “firsts” in many other industries have 
also been effecting similar savings — in pack- 
aging time, in lower distribution costs. The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 4708 Decatur St., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Maryland © Buffalo 6, N. ¥, © Chicago 32, IIIinots © Cleveland 2, Ohio © Detroit 
27, Michigan * Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas City 19, Kansas © Lenoir, N. C. * Montreal, 
Quebec © Richmond 12, Virginia © St. Lovis 15, Mi 





FOR PACKAGING 
“firsts” 





ky, Ohio © Toronto, Ontario * Boston, Mass. 











JS Sup gerrence tae 


© Glove No. 2 will last 16 times as long 


on a grueling job because it has extra protection 


That’s what a Chicago die casting firm discovered when it 
called in a Bauer & Black Technical Consultant for help. Gloves 
used in handling rough castings were wearing out in half an 
hour! The Consultant recommended wrapping them with 
Industrial Adhesive Tape No. 133. 


On trial, the wrapped gloves lasted 8 hours! On other jobs, 
glove life was extended from two to thirty days. What’s more, 
the workmen’s hands were spared, production was speeded and 


savings mounted. 


HOW CAN TAPE SERVE YOU? 


If you have a “‘protection’”’ problem—or a packaging, weath- 
erproofing, insulating, or bundling problem—it’s a good bet 
a Technical Consultant can help you iron it out, free! Indus- 
trial Adhesive Tape serves so many uses, and hundreds of 
industries have benefited by this free service. To have him 
call, write Dept. 78 today—and don’t forget to ask for our 
free monthly Automotive News Letter; you'll enjoy it. 


Products of 





(BAUER @ BLACK) 





Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 








Production Short Cuts to Reduce Costs e Research to Speed and Improve Methods 








be sold as is, where is. Cost 
paring and returning the sci 
be high. 

The big accumulation in Su 
is largely LST’s and other landi 
most of them beached, and_son 
time Commission tankers an 
ships. Scrapping facilities a1 
but there’s plenty of commo 
at $1.75 a day (U. S.). 

There are a couple of joker 
Manila scrap, owned by the Ph pp 
government. One is the $5-a-t 
port duty. Another is the cost 
gen and acetylene for cutting, 
ten times as great as the price 
ing in Honolulu and Pacific C 
ports. Common labor is avail 


$3.50 a day (U. S.). 


WHAT IS ELASTICITY? 


What happens inside a materia! wh 
it is stretched? 

Researchers of Massachusetts Ins: 
tute of Technology and the Midy 
Rubber Reclaiming Co. think t+! 
have a tool to provide the answer. |: 
called the ultramicroscope.., At the recen: 
colloid symposium of the America 
Chemical Society, they reported that the 
device has advantages over the electro: 
microscope, although its magnificati 
is less. 

According to Prof. Hauser of M.I.1 
and Dr. D. S. le Beau of Midwest, #! 
device showed that any elastic 
stance is a mixture of a liquid compos 
of very small molecules and a solid « 
posed of relatively large, thread-lil 
molecules. 

Study of rubber under the ’sco) 
showed further that elasticity depen 
on heat, and on the shane and size 0: 
the fibrous molecules. 


P.3. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 1 
ports that tests have been successful 
run on a centrifugal compressor using 
propane gas in a refrigeration cy 
Propane is an inexpensive refinery | 
product. The complete unit, inclu 
ing compressor, turbine, auxiliary « 
pumps and oil cooleis, takes up a fi 
area five by 15 ft. Carrier claims | 
first cost and reduced maintenan( 
charges. Atlantic Refining Co. 1 
stalling the first unit at its new It 
Breeze (Pa.) plant. 

Aluminum Co. of America is 10) 
producing aluminum industrial roc 
ing. The specially formed material- 
proposed for factories, warehous: 
hangars—is a running mate of standai 
Alcoa roofing sheet. The industri 
roofing will have a covering width 0 
32 in., will come in standard 5 throug 
12 ft. lengths, 0.032 in. thick. Indu 
trial siding of aluminum is als 
production. 
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vail Brazing Table 
An improved automatic brazing turn- 
table is announced by Lepel High-Fre- 
quency Laboratories, Inc., 39 W. 60 
Rea ts St., New York. It is designed to simplify 
= * positioning and to assure uniform heat- 
: ing of parts to be soldered or brazed. 
a il The table has small, cup-like recep- 
CNC tacles that hold the parts during proces- 
nm “ic sing. When heat is applied, the cups 
Wer. 1H revolve to insure uniform distribution 
the recen: Il of the heat. Parts can be loaded or un- 
American Jaded in bulk, need not be individually 
d that the positioned on the table. The machine 
© C’CCLOM is powered by a }-hp. motor, has variable 
muhcati turning speeds that permit a range of 
_E heating cvcles. 
i. Availability: deliveries in 3 months. 
el EE Home Helps 
olid oe Two new products will be of interest 
Aread-"hGH to the home mechanic: a soldering iron 
costing less than half-a-dollar, and a 
€ SCOP lightweight calking gun. 
depen The Mighty-Mite iron has a wood 
d size “I handle, standard copper tip. It operates 
at 35 watts, comes complete with cord 
and plug. Harmic Mfg. Co., 20 Vernon 
St., Somerville, Mass., makes it. 
Cracks in floors and walls, or crevices 
_ Y., in windows can be quickly filled with 
CEST Handicalk, a lightweight calking gun. 
cea The gun snaps over any spouted calking 
=f cartridge, has a trigger handle that ap- 
eet) plies pressure for ejection of the filler. 
NCU The all-steel device weighs only 14 oz. 
liary ” It is manufactured by Gibson Homans 
dal Co., 2425 Woodhill Rd., Cleveland 6. 
=o Availability: iron, immediate; gun, 
tenance: two weeks. 
i I 
wY 
rw’ B Tachometer-Recorder 
Is 0 Tacholog, a combination tachometer 
ul roc and engine-hour recorder, measures 
aterial- revolutions per minute, eliminates the 
thous. need for keeping a separate engine log 
tandar for maintenance overhauls. Kollsman 
dustria Instrument Division of Square D Co., 
idth oH 80-08 45 Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y., makes 
hroug the lightweight device, which is de- 
Indt signed for use in small aircraft. 
als The instrument provides a cumula- 
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150-ton, H-P-M Double-Action Press drawing teapot 
bodies in the plant of Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass. 


This H-P-M All-Hydraulic Press does one job today, another 
tomorrow ... using single or double-action dies on shallow or 
deep draws, coining or embossing .. . practically every kind 
of press work. It produces at high speeds the accurate, finely 
finished parts demanded by the silversmith. 

Whatever your drawing problem— 

Small parts or “big as a bathtub’, there’s an H-P-M press to 
handle the job. You can get deep draws in fewer operations, 
faster and higher quality production. As a result, your products 
will cost less. 

H-P-M design and build both press and power unit, assuring 


the user of undivided responsibility for press performance. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1000 Marion Road « Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Chicago. Representat’ ses in other principal cities. 


Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, Cable—"“Hydraulic.” 


Write for your free copy of Bulletin 4400. It tells 


you how high-speed operation is accomplished 
with the patented H-P-M Closed Circuit. 


Metal Working Presses 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
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Here, Resistance - welding 






Costs “Get the Business” 


The toughness of Ampco-weld resistance- 
welding electrodes reduces down-time, 
increases production, saves money .. .« 


The machine shown above—and 5 more 
just like it — must produce 1404 spot 
welds per minute. They are used by a 
leading automobile manufacturer to turn 
out 18 complete underpan assemblies per 
minute—each pan requiring 78 spotwelds. 

Rigorous production schedules such 
as this, call for trouble-free operation. 
Ampco-weld resistance welding electrodes 
are ideal for this kind of service. They 
combine the hardness and toughness nec- 
essary to resist mushrooming and wear, 
with a high electrical 
conductivity that re- 
sists sticking to the 
work. Because of 
these features, Amp- 






coloy electrodes require less dressing — 
down-time is greatly reduced, production 
is increased, 

The Ampco line of resistance welding 
electrodes and alloys is complete. It in- 
cludes standard and special holders; all 
products meet R.W. M. A. specifications. 
Furthermore, Ampco is glad to furnish 
engineering service for specialized appli- 
cations. Consult your nearest Ampco field 
engineer and write for latest bulletins. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Department BW-8 © Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


























tive indications of engine hour 
on an average cruising speed o: 
r.p.m. Hours are counted at a 
rate when the engine is idling an 
rapidly when the engine is Ope: 
higher speeds. The instrument « 
on clockwise or counter-clockwise 
Kollsman claims that Tachol 
no adverse effect on the compas 
when the instruments are install: 
by side. 
Availability: immediate deliver 


Three-Spindle Lathe 


A_ three-spindle horizontal 
which operates automatically, per 
39 different functions is announc 


Bullard Co., Bridgeport 2, Com 





mae BE: 








“new turning principle provides casi 
access to work, allows chips to dro 
away from the parts being cut.” 

Multiple tools are mounted on 
vertical slide behind the plane on whi 
the three spindles operate. Tools ar 
brought automatically into action, eithe: 
in sequence or simultaneously. Since 
one tool may be used for several differ- 
ent cuts, work deflection is reduced, 
accuracy increased. The machine 
equipped for manual as well as auto- 
matic operation. 

Sixteen feeds are provided, with +) 
speeds ranging from 50 r.p.m. to 1,200 
r.p.m. 

Availability: deliveries in September. 


Shake-Washer 


Switl Hosiery Washer looks like a 
cocktail shaker, washes socks, gloves, 
and hose with a simple shaking action. 
It is made of plastic, has specially shaped 
ends that propel suds through the fab- 
rics. A few shakes will wash nylons. 
Soap is saved, there are no snags from 
fingernails or rings. The washer is made 
by Charles Kohrn, 469 Irving Ave, 
Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


Availability: immediate delivery. 


Pressure Cooker 


A new pressure cooker seals auto- 


matically by the expansion of its bi- 
metallic cover. Called Pressure Quick, 





the cooker has a flat cover, with a 
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‘al differ. Be Ever notice how a woman can think of a hundred things 
reduced, f to do in little domestic emergencies that leave her startled Better Half 


chine is wringing his hands in indecision? We suspect this is an 

as auto- P acquired characteristic—acquired because she goes through life 

; seizing upon every scrap of living lore that comes 

se her way and storing it up in case she can ever apply it personally. 
o 1,200 








| This quest extends from ways to keep the house from burning 
‘tember, F down to ways to keep the in-laws from burning up. And she 
pursues it endlessly—especially in the magazines she chooses to read. 


: 

> We like to think that the extraordinary success 
like a x our magazine springs from a recognition of 
gloves, : his omnipresent feminine characteristic. 
action. 


shaped | We think that in the Journal, women find more 


he fib. [p¥alues for living. And since they’ read to live, many 


nylons. fadvertisers tell us they believe their messages in the Journal r ail 
x3 from Share this special living scrutiny. 
; ag “Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman" ll 


r 
may have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. 
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venting space all around the e 
steam is formed, it forces 
through the venting space. W 
steam reaches the cover, ex 
at different rates of the two 
causes a flexing action, snaps t! 
downward to form a tight seal. 
The cooker, manufactured | 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1° 
slide release that permits pres 
duction at the stove, eliminat 
usual water cooling. A pointer ; 
dicates pressures up to 20 Ib., 
overpressures automatically. 
The cover is held in place f 
ing with a clamp lock. 
Availabilitv: deliveries in late {.1], 


| Portable Pump 


A portable hydraulic pump, clectr; 
cally driven, has been developed | 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee |, 
Wisconsin. The pump weighs 75 ]] 
is operated by a 4-hp. motor. 

The pump develops oil pressures a 
to 10,000 psi., is said to operate power 
| rams ranging in capacity from 2 ton 
to 50 tons. The motor, pump, reservoir, 
and valves are in one unit. 

Availability: immediate delivery, 





Half-Circle Lamp 


Circlare is a fluorescent lamp-tube 
curved like a crescent. It is designed 
for table and floor lamps or for wal 
and ceiling fixtures. 

Two-pin plastic bases at each end oi 
the crescent connect the lamp to th 


| electric circuit. A single tube can th 


TO END PRESSURE DROP, be used in a wall pinup fixtur 


| bracket. When two tubes are used, : 


STOP FRICTION LOSSES ' circular light is formed for table or flo 
re lamps (BW—May11’46,p38). Accord- 





Ki. Fg \ D ing to the manufacturer, W estingh ouse 
J AN EPARTMENTAL compressors Electric Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., the 
(yr \ supply air at the right pressure 18-watt tube has a life expectancy ot 
(73 1 || with practically no pressure drop 2,500 hr. under normal use. . 
is me or friction loss because the pipe Availability: immediate delivery in 
lines are short. Long lines from a limited quantities. 
central air compressor waste much 
of the power used to compress air 
even if there are no leaks. 
Wayne Compressors are com- 
pletely packaged units, easy to 
install right where they're needed, 
and easy to move to any other 
location if requirements change. 
Write today for booklet giving 
full details of the Wayne plan 
which assures more efficient com- 
pressed air service. 
Industrial Division 
THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


WAYNE AIR COMPRESSORS 


GASOLINE PUMPS +» CAR WASHERS - AIR SCALES + REELS + LIFTS 
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BEFORE EXPANSION: Pennsalt’s Portland 


(Ore.) plant, link in a cannily knit chain. 





AFTER: Bolder development—but still built around the original plant's core. 


Pennsalt Seeks New Money 


Tradition shattered as company sells new stock for first time 
in 35 years. Preferred issue is first in its history. Purpose: expan- 
sion of existing facilities to capitalize on research discoveries. 


Decades of tradition went by the 
boards early this month when con- 
servative, well-heeled Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. called on its stockholders to 
approve a new stock issue. Pennsalt’s 
action shattered precedent on two 
counts: 
¢The company broke with a firmly 
established policy of financing new 
developments out of income. (Last 
time it raised new permanent capital 
was back in 1912.) 
elt is the first time in Pennsalt’s en- 
tire 97-year history that it has issued 
any preferred stock. 
¢ Everything But Salt—The significance 
of the move passed nearly unnoticed. 
For despite its size and age, Pennsalt 
has somehow hidden behind a digni- 
fied anonymity. Many businessmen (un- 
doubtedly misled by the name) still 
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think of it as a producer of table salt. 
But table salt appears nowhere among 
Pennsalt’s 200 chemical products. 

Pennsalt is one of the country’s old- 
est and soundest firms. When it went 
into business in Philadelphia in 1850, 
Commodore Perry was opening up 
Japan, the first Pullmans had just 
started riding the rails, the first At- 
lantic cable was barely completed. 
e Firsts—F’or 84 years Pennsalt has paid 
dividends. Its stock is the fifth oldest 
continuous dividend-payer on the Big 
Board, first among all manufacturing 
shares listed. -Pennsalt has achieved 
a long string of firsts: It was the first 
supplier of cryolite and refined bauxite 
(1888), the first to ship liquid chlorine 
(1909) and anhydrous hydrofluoric acid 
(1931) by tank car. 

Today Pennsalt is notably big busi- 





How to make 


your Inventory 
help finance 


vour business 


— your business profitably 
use money now tied up in in- 
ventory? Consider how Lawrence 


can help release these funds. 


Without moving goods from your 
premises, Lawrence issues ware- 
house receipts against them. These 
receipts then serve as collateral for 
a loan from your bank or other 
lending agency . . . a secured line 
of credit which begins where your 
open credit ends. Lawrence service 
is provided quickly and at low cost. 

For 33 years Lawrence Warehouse 
Company has helped solve inven- 
tory financing problems in almost 
every business field. Over 20,000 
firms, including many of the coun- 
try’s best-known corporations, have 
profitably used Lawrence service. 
For full facts write now for our 
booklet, “Field Warehousing on 


r . s° 
Your Premises. 





(AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
[OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 


DIVISION OFFICES: 








SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y 

37 Drumm St., Dept. B-i1 72 Wall St., Dept. B-it 

CHICAGO 2, ILL 
I N. LaSalle St., Dept. B-I! 

Los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland 
Richmond ¢ Charlotte * Atlanta * Chattanooga * Jacksonville 
Orlando ¢ Cincinnati * St. Louis * Fresno * Washington, D.C 
Philadelphia © Kansas City, Mo. * Houston * Dollas 
Denver ¢ Portland, Ore. * Stockton * New Orleans 
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Markets, these days, don’t wait on 
LATE DELIVERIES 


Tue post-war phase of scarcities and 
excusable delays has passed. In to- 
day’s highly competitive markets, 
buyers are picking and choosing from 
a variety of goods—forming buying 
habits vital to your future sales. 

This is no time for a serious break- 
down in the power equipment of 
your plant. It would snarl up your 
deliveries. Necessarily, competitive 
goods would replace yours on the dis- 
play floors and shelves. For retailers, 
these days, can’t sell promises. 

You reduce this chance of lost pro- 
duction by insuring with Hartford 
Steam Boiler. This insurance and its 
accompanying engineering inspection 
services are unique. You benefit 
from the accumulated “know-how” 


of 81 years of accident-prevention 
experience. 

Hartford Steam Boiler maintains 
the country’s largest staff of inspec- 
tion engineers devoted solely to this 
exacting work. These men, whose 
advice has often added years to the 
working life of costly installations, 
are located strategically throughout 
the country, within easy reach in case 
of an emergency. 

Such advantages have put Hartford 
Steam Boiler out in front among 
those who purchase Engineering In- 
surance. Ask your agent or broker 
how the Company can 
help keep your power 
equipment working 
safely. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Beilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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ness. Its 2,500 employees in eight 
dotted across the country supply 

icals to practically every manufac: 
and processing industry in the [ 
States. For the 25-year period p: 
1940 and to the beginning of th 
sales averaged $8 million annuall) 

ing the period of the war years, 
climbed phenomenally up to as 

as $26 million annually. Con 
assets: $25 million (before the 
stock issue). 

e Conservative—Pennsalt’s don 
characteristic is the ultraconsery.tism 
which permeates it through and 
through, a heritage from its wary Qua- 
ker founders. In fact, it is only quite 
recently that it finally came around 
to calling itself “Pennsalt,” the nanx 
by which it has been publicly known 
for years, 

In 1878 it could boast to stock. 
holders that its credit rating was second 
to none in the chemical industry, that 
it had no debts or notes, that it paid 
cash for everything it bought. In the 
prospectus for the new stock issue, 
Pennsalt reiterated once again that it 
still has no funded debt. And until 
the current stock issue, the firm hewed 
stubbornly to the financial policy 
which president Leonard T. Beale (pic- 
ture) characterizes as “living off our 
own fat.” 

e New Products—But time and its own 
perspicacity have finally caught up with 
Pennsalt. 

During recent years the concer 
has gone in heavily for research. Spurred 
by the war, Pennsalt came up with a 
raft of new chemicals and _ processes. 
Now it wants to expand its basic chem- 
ical-manufacturing facilities in order 
to keep abreast of competition. So it 
has laid out a 1947-48 expansion pro- 
gram which will cost $74 million. O! 


LEONARD T. BEALE leads Pennsalt in 
its break from traditional financing. 
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ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


With Mass Production Economy 


Good air conditioning exactly fits the needs 
of its application—be it swank restaurant 
or blast furnace. Since there can even 
be vast differences among restaurants, good 
air conditioning must be designed specifi- 
cally for each use. On the surface, that 
calls for made-to-order air conditioning, 
and anything made to order is usually 
expensive. 

Trane Engineered Air Conditioning 
solves that problem. Each of the elements 
necessary for complete systems is devel- 
oped by Trane engineers and built in quan- 
tity on Trane production lines. These eco- 
nomical units—designed and built together 
for use together—are then combined by 
the architect, engineer, and contractor for 


coordinated, planned-to-order air condi- 
tioning systems. 

Trane provides a complete line of both 
heating and air conditioning products at 
a single source. There is a Trane field 
engineer within a few hours of any area 
in the country to advise in the application 
of Trane products and systems. 

* * % 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor 
to the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has 
been engineered by Trane for universal ap- 
plication to steam and hot water heating 
systems, and is being produced in quantity 
so you can now secure it from local distrib- 
utors’ stocks, 





Manufacturing Engineers of Equipment for 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 








NO ONE CAN HANDLE 
THIS BUT KELLER ... AND 
HE’S IN CANADA! 


If you carry your office 
under your hat... 


..-you need this FREE book! “3 Steps 
that Get Things Done”’ will help you system- 
atize, organize your work so that your associ- 
ates can keep things going efficiently whether 
you are in the office or not. 


This widely used Hammermill idea-book 
shows how an easy-to-apply method of “‘put- 
ting it in writing” helps you plan jobs, assign 
them, have them followed through. It has 
helped thousands of busy men. It will help 
you. Just send the coupon for a free copy. 


HAMMERMILL 
COCKLETONE ;BOND... 
it's the finest \etterhead 
paper ever produced by 
Hammermill craftsmen! 


Ask for sample book! 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK -- IT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Please send me—FREE—a copy of ‘‘3 Steps that Get Things Done.” (Check here Dif 
you'd like sample book showing Hammermill Bond, and here (J for sample book of 
the NEW Hammermill Cockletone Bond for quality letterheads. ) 


0 a Position 
(Please be SURE to attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) sw s-2 











this $5 million will be financed \ 
new money. 7 
e New Capital—The new financi 
has two parts: 

(1) It increases the authorizc 
mon stock from a million shares to 
million. But the amount outs? ind. 
will not be increased beyond the px. 
ent 750,000 shares—at least for + 
time being. 

(2) It authorizes a new, | 
share issue of 34% preferred sto: 
par value $100. But only 50,000 shay, 
of the latter have been offerc 
those solely to present invest 
a subscription basis (one preferred : 
15 common shares). 

The company makes it quite cle; 
that it has no intention of market; 
any more stock, common or preter: 
at the present. 

e Caution—Actually, Pennsalt cov! 
very easily sink considerably mo: 
money into expansion, if it wishe 
But the company’s innate caution keep; 
the lid on any grandiose schemes. D; 
to high construction costs, it has . 
ready modified its plans for the presen 
And it is quite ready to tone them doy 
even hater should conditions wx 
rant. 

In increasing its production capaci! 
Pennsalt is following another of 
time-honored patterns: Instead of ere’ 
ing entirely new plants, it adds | 
existing facilities. A month ago 
opened a $2-million addition to 
Portland (Ore.) plant (picture, pa 
49). It recently completed a plant ! 
make corrosion-proof cement at 
Natrona (Pa.) works. Current plans 1 
clude a $3,600,000 project at its large: 
plant, in Wyandotte, Mich., and ; 
increase in existing facilities for pif 
duction of DDT and other chlorinate/ 
organic chemicals. 

e Beginnings—Closest thing to a fuk 
in Pennsalt’s history was its inception 
Two Philadelphians—a commission me*- 
chant, George T. Lewis, and a manv: 
facturer, Charles Lannig, who owne 
the city’s largest chemical works—poole: 
$25,000 to buy a process for making 
caustic soda from salt. ‘They capitalize: 
the firm at $100,000 and purchased 7 
acres of salt deposits in East ‘Tarentum 
(now Natrona). 

Very shortly Pennsalt hit a bonanz 
in the manufacture of lye for use in th: 
making of household soap. An improved 
version, Saponifier, is still a Penns 
trade name.. 
e Cryolite—In 1865 Pennsalt  starte: 
working with the most colorful of tt 
raw materials: cryolite, a source {0 
the electrolyte used in reducing alu: 
mina, for an insecticide, and for 
flux used in the glass industry. It mace 
an agreement with the Danish firm 0! 
Kryolith Co. to obtain cryolite from 
the world’s only commercial source 4 
Ivigtut, Gaidead The agreement,® 
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still good, was extremely important 


during the war. 
Fifty years ago Pennsalt moved to 


© the Wyandotte salt beds to supplement 


the waning Natrona supply. First ma- 
jor output of salt there went entirely 
to the Chicago meat packers. But very 


§ soon Wyandotte had swung into heavy 
f production of chlorine and other salt 
a derivatives. 


New plants and products came along 


‘ in close order: 


Insecticides (1900). An experiment 


* with cryolite launched the concern 


© into large-scale manufacture. 


Chlorine (1912). By 1927, Penn- 


B salt’s output had made it a major factor 
Sin the U. S. paper business (chlorine 


seit SatacA DN 


is used here as a bleach). This led 
to a plant at Tacoma, Wash., near the 
Northwest’s tall timber. 

Anhydrous hydrofluoric acid. By 
1943 Pennsalt was the nation’s No. 1] 
producer of this acid, essential in the 
manufacture of high-octane aviation 
gasoline. 
~ Four years ago Pennsalt also took 
over Whitemarsh, a Philadelphia show- 
place, the estate of late financier Ed- 


| ward T, Stotesbury, as a research labora- 


Story (BW —Oct.30°43,p20). 
| Whitemarsh a year ago came the first 


its largest E 
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PROVIDENT PROMOTES 


William R. K. Mitchell, vice- 
president since 1932 of the 
Provident Trust Co. of Philadel- 
phia, will become president Sept. 
1. Mitchell came to the bank— 
one of Philadelphia’s old-time in- 
stitutions—in 1913. He took 
time out for World War I, has 
since been assistant secretary, as- 
sistant treasurer, and treasurer of 
the organization. 

A director of the Lumberman’s 
Insurance Co. and the Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Co., Mitchell 
will also act as a director for 
Provident. 
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Designed by Architects Holabird and Root, this 11-story unit of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co.’s long distance switching center will house intricate costly equip- 
ment. Insulux will provide daylight, the insulation necessary for economical 
air conditioning, and help block out dust and dirt in this structure planned 
to be built at Clark and Congress Streets, Chicago, Illinois. 


Glass block daylights 
unique building 


ITH an ease approaching magic, 
myriad calls from all parts of 
the world will pass through this 


a 


OWENS - ILLINOIS 


INSULU2 


GLASS BLOCK 





Insulux Glass Block is a functional building 
material, designed to do many things other 
materials cannot do. Investigate! 


unit of Illinois Bell Telephone Co.'s 
long distance switching center. 

The building and its equipment 
—representing ten million dollars— 
have been carefully designed for 
smooth operation and economical 
maintenance. One note-worthy bit of 
planning by Architects Holabird and 
Root was the selection of Insulux 


Glass Block. 

Insulux panels will not only bring 
in light, but provide good insulation. 
The result is lower cost air condi- 
tioning and heating operations. 

Maintenance, too, is less costly 
with Insulux. The panels are not 
subject to rust, rot or corrosion. 
Infrequent washing keeps them 
sparkling. No painting is required. 

Frequently Insulux Glass Block 
can make important contributions to 
eficiency while protecting processes 
and equipment in industrial and 
commercial buildings. For complete 
information write Insulux Products 
Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Dept. D-42, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Dealers Truck Equipment Co. 
lll S. Floyd St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 


the body were badly d 
the unit definitely ne 
ciency. 


We were, therefore, 


the time it entered your shop. 


amazing. 


Bodies. 





PARKWAY DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


ad 


(CQKaso x 


HIGH CREST &@ 


MAGNOLIA 28356 aie 


un 
You will recall that a few weeks ago, the Reynolds Alumin' 


been 
Van-Type Truck Body, that we have 
ots when it was sideswiped in a road 


t corner radius and front uprigh 
athay nt Po ented in this accident. Al 
eded repair to continue to ope 
Also, we're proud of our fleet, 
trucks carry out the quality appearance of our 


Ordinarily, repair of damage of geet gr Shigeo Heng 
tated laying up of the truck for a long time 
truck would have been non-productive. 
more than pleasantly surprised to have 


2- hours from 
your organization completely repair the body in just @ 1/2 ho 


d when required.. 
Easy and fast repair...if an ‘ 
seems to be a distinct advantage of Reynolds Aluminum Van 


(SOO ALGONQUIN PARKWAY 


Cucsrllle /, 


May 12, 1947 





operating for a year, was 
accident. 


t female section on 
though still operable, 
rate at peak effi- 
and insist that all of our 
packaged product. 


da have necessi- 





oved the bottom 
in which your mechanics rem Be 
corner caine ae out the damaged parts and replaced them 


-certainly 
-Type Truck 


Cordially yours, 
fe 7 Wien bead 
Pay ton bp re _ 

eet Superintenden 
aes PESTRIBUTING COMPANY 





Reynolds Truck Body —straight side. 
Over 10,000 possible combinations 
available in standard parts. 


"Body completely 
repaired in 
just 21/2 hours"... 


“Easy and fast repairs...if and when re- 
quired.” That’s the record of Reynolds 
Aluminum Van-Type Truck Bodies. 
Increased payload is another proved 
fact, too, for aluminum is only 14 the 
weight of steel. The E. M. Holmes 


Transportation Co. of Buffalo writes, 


“The difference in payload carried by 
the Reynolds body means $15 more 
profit per trip.” 

For the name of your nearest body 
distributor write Reynolds Metals Co., 
Truck & Trailer Division, 1419-A Dixie 


Highway, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


public offering of fluorine, th« 
chemically active element 
(BW—Jun.29’46,p60). It may we 
up new fields in the developm 
fluorine compounds. 

® Not Bothered by Depressio: 
years Pennsalt has had an e: 
reputation as a depression-proof 
pany. The panic of the early 
had little effect on it; sales ros¢ 
new peak ($3,700,000) in 1893. 
they held up all through the 
and 1930's. 

In large measure this is due 
shrewdly planned sales program, . 
at immunizing the concern again 
vagaries of the economic cycle. 

e Triple Protection—Pennsalt wor 
a quota basis. Analysts first figui 
the potential demand for each pr 
The sales department then limits 
to selling no more than 15% of 
company’s total output of each 

uct to any one industry (in a 
cases these quotas have now in 
up a point or two). 

In cases where any industry start 
to slump, the firm counts on its sak 
staff of 140 to hit the road with son 
aggressive selling, (Of the 140, onh 
are on heavy chemicals, which accoun: 
for 70% of Pennsalt’s sales volun: 

And to this thick cushion, Penns,/: 
adds still another protective layer 
will allow no one product to account 
for more than one-third of its tots! 
sales. 

Thus, Pennsalt figures, it would tak: 
nothing short of total economic col. 
lapse to get it into trouble. 

In addition, many of Pennsalt’s prod 
ucts are by nature highly stable sale 
items. Lye is a good example: In good 
times soap manufacturers buy it 
caustic soda); in bad times rural familic 
revert to making their own soap. 
eA Few Misses—Ironically enough, in 
building up its tidy, solid empire, Penn 
salt’s leadership passed up some of the 
age’s golden opportunities. It mac 
an early entry (1860) into petroleum 
refining, got out shortly after. A ruefu! 
note in the company’s old records 
(1864) points out that the purchase: 
of the property had realized ‘some $1| 
million by that date. Another note 
punctuates the abandonment of aniline 
developments with, “A most unfor- 
tunate experience!” A legend also has 
it that Pennsalt turned down Charles 
M. Hall’s process for extracting alv- 
minum by using cryolite. 

But, typically, the Aluminum Co. 
of America is one of Pennsalt’s biggest 
customers today. 


PROFITS IN SHOW BUSINESS 


The stock market today isn’t the only 
profitable outlet for speculative funds. 
For a favored few, reports Variety, bible 





of the amusement world, New York’s 
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2. 


The Egyptians had the idea that the 
thereafter was a world of substance, as real as 


a pyramid. It was natural that a lady 






a lady likes 





to look her best 


leaving this world liked to look her best. 


For a glamorous entrance into the beyond, 


TMI 


her body was wrapped in linen and protected 


with a resin coating. 


For protection and beauty, today’s coating 
materials put the mummy’s to shame. One of 
the most versatile of these is lacquer. A great 
advance in making lacquer more and more useful 
to industry is a new spray technique developed by 







Commercial Solvents—thy hot-lacquer process. 
The basic idea behind it is simple. Like warming a jug 

of molasses to make it easy-flowing, ‘thinning’ lacquer 
with heat makes it possible to apply heavier coats and 


fewer of them, without sacrificing protection. 


Many manufacturers will soon be using this method because it 
reduces the number of coats required, cuts costs, and steps up 
production. The hot-lacquer process is an example of the kind 
of CSC research that helps make familiar products better 
and new products possible. 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 









































































17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. 


Y. 






















BTU’s are expensive items... every unit of heat you generate costs you 
money. And when heat escapes without doing its work—as it does 
from inadequately insulated pipe—it’s money needlessly spent. 


THERE IS A SURE way to keep heat in and cut down on fuel costs: cover 
the pipes with K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia insulation. 
Industry long ago found that “Featherweight” gave more posi- 
tive heat control than any other insulation of its type. 


K&M “FEATHERWEIGHT” 85% MAGNESIA is a moulded pipe insulation 
combining the insulating perfection of magnesia with the strength 
of asbestos fibre... it’s fire-proof, strong, extremely light in 
weight as well. Applied to pipes carrying up . 

00° F.. it has insulating e ’ 
to 600° F.. it has no insulating equal aaiiiias 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS on pipe and boiler coverings— 


or any of our asbestos products—write to us, a 
stating your problem. < 


Aature made chsbeslos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve 


mankind since 1873. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. * MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG: and VANCOUVER 
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Broadway theater district has | 
several spectacular 1947 bonan: 
Consider, for example, the ¢ \ 
position now occupied by the 
of “Brigadoon,” a current smash 
hit. To finance that production 
000 was ponied up by a group 
viduals. By last week, after a 
only four months, all their in; 
vestment had been returned. | 
tion, the show could boast of 
built up a $42,000 reserve to c 











ture contingencies. From now 
returns to its backers will be clear p 

Another hit musical, “Finian’s Rj). 
bow,” expects to be in a similar ha 
spot by the end of August. Its } 
tion involved an initial investm 
$220,000 by a group of ventu 
individuals. 

“Annie Get Your Gun,” a1 
highly successful musical comed 
not been quite so spectacular, 1) 
show, which cost $340,000 to put 
was financed by ‘Twentieth Century} 
Film Co. It required a year of perfor 
ances to get in the clear. Sinc 
May, however, the company has be 
collecting some nice profts. 

These gold mines aren’t typical of 
show business, of course. The risk i 
volved in backing a new show today | 
as it always has been, considerable. 


COMMISSIONED 
Walter R. McDonald, chairman 


the Georgia Public Service Comm 
sion, is the new president of the \ 
tional Assn. of Railroad & Utilitic 
Commissioners. McDonald, who is 5: 
has been blind since a childhood acc 
dent cost him his sight. A law gra 
uate, he once served as a member 
the Georgia House of Representative 
has headed the state commission sinc} 
1937. 
McDonald fought long and _ half 
against discriminatory southern freight 
tates, is credited with a major shai 
in winning the 1945 equalization order 





Walter R. McDonald. 
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ew Issues Sticky 


























Nanz 
the ¢ 
a Syndicate sells less than 
nash ote 
tion. <>. Melt of A.T.&T. bonds at initial 
il ‘ce. Other issues slow, too. 
rin eavy offerings to blame. 
a. 
t of Last week the new issues market 
to c ad one of its chronic sicknesses again. 
now hen buying recently slowed down 
clear profit iBW_—Jul.19’47,p77), optimists hoped 
man’s Rar a quick revival. It hasn’t come. 
nilar hay Symptoms—One of the most discour- 
Its ing symptoms has been the per- 
estm prance of New York Telephone Co. 
entu Bonds. In early July, $125 million of 
ew 23% long-term bonds were offered, 
» — anl0the 103% of par. In two weeks—plus 
med i hefty sales effort—less than half had 
ular. ‘Thien disposed of at the offering price. 
to put of To clean up the rest, it was neces- 
entur\-lofry to end the underwriting agree- 
of perforn.ithent last week and let the bonds seek 
since | heir own level. Only when the price 
has be . opped 4 to 3 of a point was there 
Mny real institutional demand. 
pical of Just as sticky were $22 million of 
1€ ISK I J wwa-lllinois Gas & Electric long-term 
v today i Dis. Only half the issue moved at 
Table. [ithe initial price of 101.40% of par. 
E then the houses handling the issue 
made a deal which sharply cut profits. 
They placed the rest of the bonds with 
airman 0g institutional group at $2 per $1,000 
Comms fond less than first asked. 
f the \:8% Others—Two other new issues, also 
Utilitifhe product of competitive bidding 
vho is 5\Bontests, were having trouble. Large 
100d acc: PBortions of $11 million of 30-year 
law gra Arkansas Power & Light 2%s and $29- 
ember o'Mfpillion of 30-year Pacific Lighting 
entative BGs, offered last week at 101.8% and 
ton sinc’h§2.91% of par, still are unsold. Here 
fo, Wall Streeters are looking for 
nd har Price comedowns. 
n freight} Part of the market’s ailments ob- 
jor shat M@iously trace back to the heavy flow 
On Order 





of new offerings. Insurance companies 
@nd big institutional buyers thus can 
o bargain hunting. June-July offerings, 
cluding $250 million of World Bank 
nds (BW-—Jul.12’47,p73), came to 
round $1 billion. That’s enough to 
ut the big buying groups into the 
river’s seat. 

Future—August usually brings a lull 
new issues. Current signs indicate 
at this year will be no exception. 
Vall Street hopes that the lull will 
most automatically cure the new is- 
es sickness because (1) existing issues 
‘ill have a chance to move again with- 
ut so much competition, and (2) in 
x or eight weeks the large institutional 
uyers will have so much cash piled 
Pp awaiting investment that they can’t 
bargain hunt too much. 

That’s just a hope, of course. The 





















ipext six weeks will tell the real story. 





i 
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with a 


90 minute hour 


W HATEVER you make there are places in your manu- 
facturing operations where the elimination of repetitive manual motions can 
increase production 50%, 100% or more. 


For example, milling a shoulder and facing the end of a dial shaft in a 
Columbus, Ohio plant took two separate operations. A tool-room-built 
special-purpose miller with the part clamped and fed by Bellows Air Motors 


jumped production to over 7000 per shift, cut costs more than 30%. 


(Com- 


pletely described in Foto Facts File FF47-742.) 


A Chicago manufacturer of camera lenses increases production 600% by 
a special purpose machine powered by Bellows Air Motors replacing manual 
grinding operations. (Described in Foto Facts File FF47-644.) 


A comb manufacturer in Boston crowns and cuts the combs as they 
leave the molding press. (Described in Foto Facts File FF47-683.) 


Almost any repetitive pulling, pushing or holding operation can be done 
quicker, better and safer by Bellows (non-rotating) Air Motors, than by hand. 


May We send you, with- 


out cost, of 
course (by request on your let- 
terhead), our most recent Foto 
Facts File, showing typical instal- 
lations of Bellows ‘‘Controlled- 
Air’ Power Devices in various 
industries? Facts, photographs, 
drawings of standard and special 
machine applications that have 
helped others find a ninety min- 
ute hour. 


The Bellows Co. 


These versatile, low-cost “con- 
trolled-air” power units give a push- 
pull piston movement which can be 
easily synchronized to any machine 
movement, or which can be started or 
stopped by hand, foot, micro-switch or 
electronic control. Easily adjustable 
controls regulate speed of piston rod 
movement, and power developed, in 
either or both directions. 


In all fields of industry, in more 
than 5000 manufacturing plants, those 
which employ 50,000 workers, those 
which employ 1, Bellows Air Motors 
are helping the production man’s 
dream of a ninety minute hour come 
true. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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In over 


.-+ While on our sized farm my machines may 


not earn the top cash return on their cost, they 
Save us many an hour that we can use for our own 
ideas on how to live.” 

For the Pauls, and millions of other farm 
families today, know that the end product of good 
farming is more than just production. It is good 
living. 

Intelligent planning and teamwork have enabled 


5th in a series of living portraits 
of “Good People to Know” 


Tho 


says Elmer Paul, 


R. D.#2 Roland Road, Nevada, lo 


the Pauls to build a good life—with time for family 
fun and entertaining friends . . . time for flying, 
decorating their home and taking part in com- 
munity affairs. 

Their story, told in Country Gentleman for 
August, will inspire many another Country Gentle- 
man family. And you, too, will find it heart- 
warming ... and a thought-provoking picture of 
the better life farm families are now enjoying. 





LMER 
s Luse 
er of | 
bu. Eva 


petrol 


turn to Country Gentle 


better 


i FARM boasts 3 tractors, combine, 
icker, hay 1 \ baler, truck, field 

Saupe harvester. “All we need now,” says 
"ig a mechanical baby tender.” 


HIS MODERN office, Elmer keeps 
records. Always carries a notebook 
down items to discuss with Eva, his 
or State College experts. 





LMER AVERAGES 200 hours a year 
s Luscombe two-seater, is a charter 
ber of the lowa Flying Farmers organ- 
bu. Eva has 30 solo hours to her credit. 





§ 
WT 


etter Farming, Better Living 


onal 






2. TO ELIMINATE hand labor, feed grain 
is dumped from the truck intoa blower which 
wafts it up into the self-feeder. From there 
it is gravity-fed to the livestock. 


j } ; 
5. EVA’S KITCHEN is what you'd expect 
on a modern farm. She washes dishes once a 
day, saves a full hour for more enjoyable 
things. She’s against drudgery, not work. 


if 


8. TWO-YEAR-OLD DEAN was flown 
in, not by the stork, but by his adopting 
parents. A little brother for Dean is ex- 
pected currently by the same route. 









3. ELMER’S PRIDE are his 100 head of 
cattle, Herefords and Angus, kept on three 
feed lots. Augmenting the cattle are 350hogs, 
several hundred acresin alfalfa, corn and oats. 





6. THE PAULS are good customers of the 
village stores, filling many of their farm and 
home needs at these well-stocked rural 
outlets. 





9. THE PAULS have planned their farming 
toward oneend, good living. Because it’s work- 
ing out as planned, their life will inspire 
many another Country Gentleman family. 





“V6UST, 194, 
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FROM 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
12 


Among the important functions of our , zi Y 

business is that of securing new capital 8 ef. oO 
for worthy enterprises . . . and distrib- 
uting large blocks of securities of closely 


held corporations with established rec- 
ords of financial performance. SEN. BALL: His “watchdog” committee will keep the labor front under surveillance, 


In this connection, we havenotlimited 


selves to any 0 industri ° 
ual cas oo one’ t | Ball Committee Takes Over 


securities. We have financed govern- 


ments and municipelitics corporations Joint Senate-House group starts task of overseeing opers 


in over a score of different basic indus- > 
tries—also public utilities, railroads, | tion of Taft-Hartley act. New law’s effects dominate labor front as 
banks and insurance companies. For t | d to i d tri b it fi t bias Raat d 
this purpose we have underwritten and steel and aulo indusiries Decome iis first major festing grounds, 
distributed bonds, debentures, preferred 
stocks and common stocks. 

This firm and its predecessors have 
been performing this type of financial 


Effects flowing from the Taft-Hart- “study” various matters which are the 
ley act dominated the labor front this subject of collective bargaining, als 
week, as they may be expected to do some which aren’t. 
servide foe over 70 yen. for many weeks more. The three cur- More important, it will follow the 
: rent centers of interest were: Detroit, operation of the new law with a vier 

If you are contemplating the sale of where the powerful auto union was to recommending any changes whici 
securities Of your company, or if you conducting a test strike (page 63); may be necessary. Its first report 1 
would like us toexamine the possibilities Pittsburgh, where the equally powerful due Mar. 15, 1948. Final conclusion 
of strengthening and improving your | stee] union was trying to negotiate a must be handed to the new Congres 
company’s present financial structure, } breach in the new  law’s regulation when it convenes on Jan. 2, 1949. 
we cordially invite consultation with (page 66); and Washington, where na- ¢ Membership—It is significant that 
one of our partners—in strictest Con- | tional directives were being issued by Sen. Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota 
fidence, of course. If you would first | the C.1.O. (page 68), and a joint con- chairman and Rep. Fred A. Hartley, 
like to know more about the complete- gressional committee assumed its func- Jr., of New Jersey is vice-chairman | 
ness of our facilities, write fora copy | tions under the statute. the 14-man joint committee. Both m« 
of our booklet, “WHat SmirH, BARNEY | @ The Committee—From the long- sponsored labor curbs which did_ not 
& Co. Orrers You.” Address this firm, | range point of view, the work of the find their way into the law. Inevitably. 
Department U, 14 Wall Street, New | Senate-House Committee on Labor- the committee’s study will be directed 
York 5, New York. Management Relations was probably toward those provisions, chief of whic! 
the most important. It picked up is the proposed ban on industry-wide 


: a . . * 
Smith Barne & Co where Congress had left off with the bargaining. 
’ y * | passage of the Taft-Hartley law, which A.F.L. and C.1.O., already com: 
Members New York Stock Exchange becomes fully operative Aug. 22. mitted to “boycotting” the Nationa 


New York Unlike the rash of investigating com- Labor Relations Board, wonder whethe« 
Philadelphia Chicago mittees which will make headlines dur- they should cooperate with the co! 


ing the congressional recess just begun, mittee. With Ball and Hartley in con- 
ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET this committee has its job cut out for trol, they see the committee further 
ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS it. Rather than “investigate,” it must restricting union activity. The C.!.0 
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ee like any picture of three healthy, happy men. But it’s more 
than that. This is a three generation picture—grandfather, son, 
grandson. And it’s even more than that! It’s a picture of three 
generations of coal miners—with a family total of 98 years of 
mining coal! 

The grandfather is now retired, after 52 years as a miner. The 
son is still in the mines, with 30 years’ service to his credit. And 
the grandson has been a mine worker for 16 years. This family is 
unusual, of course. But not so unusual as you might think. For 
even though coal mining is hard work there’s a traditional pride 
in their work among coal miners that you won't find in lots of 
easier occupations. 

And, of course, it’s not as hard work as it used to be, either. 
Today more than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground 
is mechanically cut. Over 50% is mechanically loaded, and only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

Yes, the mechanization and safety program of the country’s 
progressive Bituminous Coal operators has helped make America’s 
Bituminous Coal mines the most productive in all the world. They 
pay their miners the highest wages—and are operated with greater 
skill and safety than ever before. 











LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 


ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bitumin us Coal miners own 
their own homes or rert from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses... at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 


pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 






BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











asserts that only four committe: 


bers are “favorable.” 
Make Sure a, ae 


ony will make field investigations, i 
it S Secure assembled by the general 
Thomas E. Shroyer. Shroyer is 


ith é mer NLRB regional attorney ij 
Wwe cinnati and Cleveland. Since 

he has been counsel for the Sen 
bor Committee. Edward A. M 
an army veteran and young att 
is leaving Ball’s office staff to sc: 
committee as executive secretar 

The staff will do spade wo 
paring for formal hearings in W 
ton in the fall. 

e Program—Tentatively, the com: 
has adopted a five-point program: 

(1) Studies of 10 companies \ 
have had good labor relations an 
which have had bad experiences. | 
amination of the principles, proced 1: 
and personalities involved, as w« 
the effect of welfare funds, profit 
ing plans, annual wage and inc 
systems. 

(2) Study of industry-wide bargair 
ing procedures and agreements a 
their effect on the national econon 
The bargaining history in the coa 
steel industries tops the list. 

(3) Study of welfare funds and th 
relation to the social security prograi 
Up front are the United Mine Worke: 
funds. 


A padlock can be no stronger than its _(4) Study, in cooperation wt 
case, no safer than its locking mechanism NLRB, of the operation of the ne 


: law. Purpose is to recommend prompt! 
- . . and Master padlocks score on both any changes found to be necessary 01 


counts. desirable. Paul M. Herzog, chairman 
The Master case is constructed of strong of = a i to ge Page 
steel plates, laminated together under | “2% .20Vi¢ trom oe yo mmce; 
committee expects NLRB to come t 
pressures up to 300,000 pounds, and it for guidance. 
securely riveted. The inner-workings are (5) Study of union constitutions 
equally well made. Husky levers, precision- and internal operation. Also, the or 
built brass cylinders, “taper round”’ nickel ganization of employer associations an 
silver pin tumblers and a whole series of 
built-in security devices are all additional 
reasons why lock experts specify Master 
Master’s famed 


No. 5 lock — the padlocks. 
biggest and 


i" ~=We are proud that Keystone wire of 
special analysis finds its way into impor- 
tant parts of these high-quality padlocks. 
Whatever the wire need, Keystone can 


normally supply it. 


Petre neteeints 
eh oetaseraest 


faa, 


~ (Uleetereny 





* Master Lock Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS THOMAS E. SHROYER: former NI RB 
attorney, now committee general counsel. 
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e part they play in labor relations. 
js would include the National Assn. 
{ Manufacturers and the U. S. Cham- 
er of Commerce. 
Ball does not agree with those who 
we labeled the committee a “watch 
og.” Rather, he considers the job a 
onstructive one of cooperation and 
tudy: with NLRB and other depart- 
ments of government; with organized 
sbor and organized management; and 
ith individual workers and employers. 
Interim Jobs—Failure of the Senate 
» act on the appointments of former 
ten, Abe Murdock and J. Copeland 
ray to NLRB membership and Robert 
, Denham as general counsel has 
ven the committee another function. 
The three will serve on interim ap- 
ointments until Congress reconvenes. 
hus the committee will be in position 
» observe their execution of the new 
w and to influence their confirmation 
br rejection next January. 


Taft Law” Strike 


Walkout at Murray Corp. 
inges on U.A.W. demand for 
ontract clauses to “get around” 
some of act’s provisions. 
























As far as Detroit could see, the chips 

vere down this week in auto labor's 
st big assault on the intent of the 
‘aft-Hartley act. A strike of the United 
uto Workers (C.I.O.) against Murray 
orp. of America, and a threat to shut 
ford down next week, hinged on the 
demands of the union for “saving” 
lauses in new contracts. 

Three Demands—Basically, the union 
vanted three contract concessions: 

(1) A clause releasing it from finan- 
ial liability under the act; 

(2) Agreement that if company 
people speak on issues to the members, 
union representatives will be given the 
ame opportunity; 

(3) Language along the lines of that 
obtained in the United Mine Workers 
bereement providing that the men 
would work “when able and willing.” 

is is primarily aimed at opening a 

loophole for walkouts in case the com- 
pany continues on payroll any worker 
dismissed from the union. 
* Policy Decision—These demands were 
injected into the contract negotiations 
ate in July, after U.A.W. issued a state- 
ment of policy which called for by- 
passing the new labor machinery and 
regulations (page 68). The Murray nego- 
tations, then all but completed, dead- 
locked at once. The walkout followed 
om July 23, involved about 7,000 em- 
ployees in the company’s two Detroit 
plants. 

Almost immediately there were in- 
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EASY AS FALLING OFF A LOG.. 


. My . «- to operate this calculator 


Ca 
| \¢ crm 
\ . J he 
\ a “s 


Any of your office people can 
do routine figure-work efficiently on 
Marchant Calculators after brief 

Mt i instruction. With a little training 
Jf) they quickly become skilled oper- 

f ators using the time-saving shortcuts 
possible only with a Marchant. 











@ Easier to Learn and Operate is 
one of the good reasons why you can 
rely on Marchant Calculators for 
worth-while savings in your business, 
worth-while job advantages 
for your office force. 

The other good reasons are 


@ Greater Accuracy Control 
@ Greater Speed 


These compelling reasons can be verified on your 
own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book. 


For a brief explanation of the swift- 
est, simplest and surest multiplication, 
write for Folder 147 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
Oakland 8, California 





& MARCHANT 
COHLCULATURS 


=AUTOMATIC =SILENT=SPEED 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 

















for example, coating polystyrene 
surfaces has long been an im- 
portant problem with the 
plastics molding industry. Popu- 
lar and versatile as this plastic 
is, itis subject to “crazing” when 
finished with industrial lacquers 
and protective coatings. 

Monsanto coatings for polysty- 
rene overcome these difficulties. 
The finishes are rapid drying, 
glossy, adherent and resistant 
to marring. They protect the 
surface of the molded plastic... 
open the way to a variety of 
decorative effects — as surface 
coatings — as color finishes for 
the back of clear moldings — as 
wipe-in colors for dials, trade 
marks, and decorations. 

Yet this is only one of many 
industrial coatings problems 
that halve been solved by 
Monsanto chemists working to- 
gether with industrial techni- 
cians. They have evolved literally 
thousands of formulas for appli- 
cations ranging from sound re- 
cording lacquers to aircraft 
coatings. 

The benefits of this experience 
and its practical results are 
available to you, if you have a 
difficult or “different” coating 
problem. Call, write, or wire: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merrimac Division, Desk 6R, 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 








dications that the strike was looked 
upon by both management and labor as 
one which might go a long way toward 
determining how effective would be 
the union’s drive to nullify the Taft- 
Hartley bill. 

e Top-Level Support—On labor’s side, 
auto union headquarters spoke out 
strongly in support of the Murray strik- 
ers. A letter from Walter Reuther, 
union president, to Clarence W. Avery, 
company president, spoke of the “de- 
termination of our union to protect the 
property of its individual members from 
unwarranted attacks in the courts.” 

“The policy of the international 
union,” Reuther wrote, “requires that 
all future contracts with management 
include a clause which commits both 
parties to reliance upon the machinery 
for redress as provided for in the con- 
tract.” 

On management’s side, personnel and 
industrial-relations officials craned their 
necks eagerly at the Murray situation. 
They expressed open regret that the 
company—which through the first week 
of the strike made no statement—did 
not immediately clarify its position. 


“Everyone’s behind them, an! ; 
don’t seem to know it,” remar! .( 
highly placed management man 
e Amicable Background—The 
Murray was interesting for anot 
son beyond the immediate issuc 

Murray and U.A.W. Local 2 
of the oldest in the union, have a}y 
had exceptionally good relations 

It was at Murray's kcorse plat } 
one of the significant developm 
auto unionism was developed 
tively by both parties: the tim: 
steward (BW —Aug.29'42,p62). 
before and since that time, strikes 
Murray plants have been most w1isi, 
The blowup over the union’s deiian 
therefore, served to sharpen t! 
portance of the issue. 
e Ford Affected—The strike was « )) 
to the Ford Motor Co. Detroit asscm| 
lines of its Mercury and Linco); 
sions shut down indefinitely last \ 
end. They won’t reopen until fran 
and bodies, made by Murray, are ag 
available. Ford officials said that 
tinuation of the Murray strike wo 
force “‘more drastic cutbacks in p; 
duction” shortly. 
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THE MOST SIGNIFICANT ECONOMIC relationship on the labor front has change: 
sharply in the past 22 months. When the war ended, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost 


living index stood at 129.3 (1935-39 = 100). 


Average weekly earnings for labor » 


the manufacturing industries were $41.72. Latest estimates placed these figures at 155.5 ant 
$48.85, respectively. The chart above shows their month-by-month postwar relationship 
with both series based on August, 1945 = 100. The further they drift apart, the less secu 
become the underpinnings of stability on the labor front. Preoccupation with the probles 
of working under the Taft-Hartley act is disguising for the present the unions’ acute intere: 
in wages. Before the year is out, however, pay rates will again come to the fore. How explo 
sive an issue they will then be depends on what has happened to the two chart lines. 
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AVAILABLE 


























LAND: Approximately 57 acres, near the downtown sec- 
tion of Erie, at the intersection of East 12th and East Streets. 
BUILDINGS: Total floor area of all buildings and structures 
is approximately 347,400 sq. ft. Main Factory Building, 
extensively rehabilitated, has 7 bays with average widths of 
about 65’. Ten-ton cranes, one in each of six bays, with a 
fifteen-ton crane in the seventh. Construction is of structural 
steel frame, brick walls, wood roof deck with built-up 
roofing. Floor area approximately 117,800 sq. ft. Other 
buildings include: Cafeteria (18,700 sq. ft.), Cold Trim 
Building (16,600 sq. ft.), Employee’s Service Building 
(27,200 sq. ft.), Hammer Shop (28,500 sq. ft.), Repair & 
Maintenance Building (70,600 sq. ft.), Office Building 
(16,000 sq. ft.), Boilerhouse (15,300 sq. ft.) and smaller 
structures. 

MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT: Includes 19 steam drop 
hammers, ranging from 2,000 Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs.; 5 board 
drop hammers at 1,600 lbs. each. 1 double-frame Smith 
hammer, at 3,500 Ibs. 2 single-frame Smith hammers, one 
rated 750 lbs., the other 1,500 lbs. 19 hot trim presses, 5 
forging presses. 12 surface combustion, continuous gas 
furnaces, ranging from 1,000 Ibs. per hour to 4,500 Ibs. 
per hour. 16 surface combustion batch gas furnaces, 5 at 
750 lbs. per hour, 11 at 1,200 Ibs. per hour. 4 Lindberg 
batch gas furnaces, 2 at 500 lbs. per hour, 2 at 1,000 Ibs. 


al 


COMPLETELY- 


EQUIPPED 





@ as a whole, with present equipment as a com- 
plete aluminum forging plant. 


@ land and buildings either separately or in major 
groups for other industrial uses. 


@ purchase only of production equipment, either as 
a whole or in {snctional groups for off-site use. 


Immediately available at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
large, modern, completely-equipped aluminum 
forging plant offered for sale or lease through 
War Assets Administration. This offer includes 
machinery and equipment of modern design 
necessary for hammer and press forging pro- 
duction at a capacity of 1,300,000 pounds per 
month. Here is a self-contained unit equipped, 
from die making to finished, marketable forg- 
ings, for full-line production. 

Location within the highly industrialized city 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, provides excellent rail, 
water and air transportation facilities, as well as 
all necessary utilities. Material sources and rich 


potential markets are close at hand. 


condition. 


per hour. 8 cold trim presses. 1 coining press, 600-ton 
capacity. 3 heat-treat furnaces, rated 1,000 Ibs. per hour, 
each. 3 aging furnaces, rated 1,000 Ibs. per hour, each. 
2 car bottom furnaces. 3 electric tool hardening furnaces. 
Also items of machine tools including: boring, drilling, 
grinding, milling machines, lathes, planers, pressers, 
shapers, die shop equipment, and other miscellaneous 
metal forming tools. Laboratory and testing equipment 
and furniture and fixtures. 


TRANSPORTATION: Rai/road—Spur tracks of the New 
York Central Railroad serve the plant. 

Water— Docking facilities on' Lake Erie available within 
3 miles. 

Highway—Paved city streets give access to U. S. Highway 
No. 20 

Airport—Erie Municipal Airport within 4 miles of plant, 

Utilities—Connected with city systems. 


SEALED PROPOSALS for the purchase or lease of this 
facility, known as Plancor 1395, Aluminum Forging Plant, 
will be received by War Assets Administration until 2:00 
P.M., E.S.T., September 17, 1947, and should be addressed 
to Office of Real Property Disposal, P. O. Box 6759, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Any or all proposals are subject to 
rejection by War Assets Administration. 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





1365 EUCLID AVENUE * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Of the buildings, eight are comparatively new, 
constructed in 1943. The others have been 
thoroughly rehabilitated and are in prime 
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-=* FMC Portable Power 


faa — 


wee =, Conveyor System 





SEND FOR 
VALUABLE FREE BOOK 


In any loading or unloading opera- 
tion where flexibility and efficiency 
are required, this system will be 
found unbeatable. 

Hardly any condition can be con- 
ceived where it will not give you 
better results with less man power. 
Send for FREE book today. It 
fully describes this new portable 
power conveyor system. 


FOOD MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Material Handling Division 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 








(\ Which of these new books 


will help you most? 2 RE: 


Manual 0 





See Them !0 Days FREE 


OFF ICE 
snort c v 19 








1. Manual of Practical 
Office Short Cuts 


Compiled from ideas sent in by members of the 
National Office Management Association 
272 or 6 x 9, 102 illustrations, $3.50 


usury of ideas, kinks, short cuts, 

$s metiods you can use to increase 

; production—to cut your operati ng 
costs to streamime every phase of yor p 

routine, Compiled from ideas contrit 

members of the National Office Meseamment 

ion, each of these short cuts has been 

a prac tic al device for saving time, money, 

or ir in the office. The book supplies details 

on h ww to increase the effectiveness of depart- 

mental operations an hn nt for 
better executive cont rol. 

everyday office fun ‘ 


3 Stantad eit 


For Secretaries 


By LOIS HUTCHINSON 
5th Edition, 616 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 


Can you d deper i on your secretary to handle a 


uickly 


lis newly revised 
ll work of the 
y's hands it 


2. Standard Costs 
For Manufacturing 


By STANLEY B. HENRICI 
289 pages, 6 x 9, 60 charts, tables, $3.59 
McGraw-Hill Accounting Series 


Let the tested, step-by-step procedures outlined 


in this manual help you *o plan and operate a 
sound, money-saving stafdard-cost system in 
This unusually practical book 


your ‘busine ss. 


provides specific methods to use in setting stand- 


ards for each operational expense—direct and 


indirect labor, maintenance labor and mi terials, 

operating supplies, general overhea i 

power, etc.—and shows how they may be |! 
controlled. It shows you how standard 

aid in simplifying cost accounting procedu 

fit your particular needs 


Mail coupon for FREE examination 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., 350 W. 42 St., NYC 18 
Send me the books enci 1 be yr 10 days’ 
examination on appr al In 10 days I will send 
remittance, plus few cents postage, or returh books 
postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


City and State 
Company 

BW-8-2-47 
: McGraw-Hill Book 


hmond Street E., 


Position 
(For Canadian prices, wr 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 12 Ric 
ek L) 











Contract or Law? 
The C.I.0.’s No. 1 obje 


now is to get employers to a 
by all the terms of its union 
tracts. And it is wooing the L_ 5 
Steel Corp. to get it to iss 
declaration of policy to that 
fect. 

This contract, which has 
other 20 months to run, 
tains a number of provis 
which clash with the Taft-Ha: 
act. For example, the cont 
states that all employee grievai 
will be taken up through 
joint union- -management 
chinery. But the new law 
any employee, or group of 
ployees, the right to take \) 
grievances without the inter: 
tion of a union representati 
It adds, however, that a uni 
representative must be allowed | 
be present when the matte: 
adjusted. 

The company has neither i 
mitted nor deniéd publicly that 
it has been approached by t! 
union with such a proposition. 
The union, however, is unde: 
stood to have formulated tw 
arguments, Both are designed t 
overcome employer reluctance t 
push a policy which may, by d 
priving individual employees ot 
their legal rights, provide ground 
for suits against the compan 
The arguments: 

e The steel interests dealt gen 
erously with John L. Lewis 
the coal contract settlement, and 
the steelworkers’ union is en- 
titled to receive the same kind 
of break; 

e Legal jeopardy is limited bx 
cause the law will not work an 
will have to be amended or 1 
pealed. 

Thus far, it has apparently no 
been suggested that the union 
will underwrite the company 
financial liability in the matte 
C.1.0. advanced such a proposal 
in some states where its stand 
ard contract was rendered illegal 
by state laws. 

C.1.O. urgently wants such 
declaration from U. S. Steel 
a precedent to press on othe 
employers. It figures that th 
prestige of the steel compan 
will help in corralling other com 
panies. But if the corporation 
won't come through, C.I.O. wil 
look around for another paceset 
ter. Then it will turn its atten 
tion to getting other employer: 
to follow the pattern set by that 
leader (page 68). 
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tatus for Foremen 


Supervisors, no longer in- 
justry's forgotten men, eager 
io professionalize jobs, secure 
place On Management level. 







Although the ‘laft-Hartley law was 

, sharp blow to foremen’s unions (BW 
Jul.12'47,p17), foremen as individuals 
vem likely to benefit. ‘The agitation 
which focused attention on them as 
the forgotten men of industry has had 
its effects. 
«Weakened Assumption—Some man- 
yement men took it for granted that 
foremen were part of the management 
fam. But as companies grew larger, 
additional layers of authority were in- 
terposed between the captain of the 
tam and the players. During the war 
ome rapidly expanding _ businesses 
hired hundreds of foremen in a day’s 
me. In such cases the players never 
even saw the captain. ; 

[here is increasing evidence that top 

management wants to repair the dam- 
we, once more clasp the foreman to its 
bosom. Much of this is occurring in 
upposedly isolated instances through 
the activity of the National Assn. of 
remen (BW—Sep.21°46,p92). 
«No Bargaining Position—N.A.}’. has 
nd wants no collective bargaining 
tatus. It is no counterweapon to the 
foremen’s union. The development of 
ipervisory unionism has, however, 
given it a lift. It antedates unionism 
mong foremen far enough so that it 
in bill its national meeting in Los 
\ngeles next month (Sept. 18-20) as 
the 24th annual convention. 

Its name is a misnomer. ‘That prob- 
bly will be corrected by the convention. 
since membership is open to anybody 
n the management team above the 
ank of assistant foreman, the associa- 
tion will be rechristened Management 













































Men of America. 





*How It Grew—N.A.F. was organized 
in Dayton, Ohio, in 1924 to formalize 
1 loose relationship that had grown up 
mong scattered foremen’s clubs. Pur- 
ose of the clubs, and ultimately of the 
sociation, was to lift foremanship to 
dignity to go with its role as a func- 
tion of management. The means: educa- 
ton, exchange of information. 
Relationship among the clubs, which 
now number 250 in 36 states, is still less 
ormal than in any well-established trade 
inion or college fraternity. The clubs— 





th vertical (embracing all the plants 
1a city) and horizontal (limited to the 
ipervisory personnel of a given shop)— 
re entirely autonomous. They pay per 
ipita dues of $4 a year to the national 
(ganization. They agree to promote a 
code of ethics among members, agree to 
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Can you AFFORD to leave your 
RECEIVABLES UNINSURED? 


YOU KNOW that a large percentage of your working capital is 
represented by your accounts receivable. Look at your own statement. 
Can you afford to leave your receivables uninsured ... or could a 
jump in your credit losses wipe out your profits? 


SOUND BUSINESS JUDGMENT tells you that your accounts receiy- 


able are important assets al all limes . . . 


subject to risk af all limes 


.. should be protected af all times. That is why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit 


Insurance. . 


. Which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 


receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t. 


TODAY, CREDIT LOSSES ARE RISING... . following the same basic 
pattern that appeared after World War I... No one knows how far 
this trend will go. It is time to give more attention to your credits. 


SEND FOR FACTS ON CREDIT LOSS CONTROL. Knowing thie facts 
about American Credit Insurance and Credit loss control may mean 


the difference between profit and loss for your business . . . 


in the 


months and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. Write today for full 
information. Address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, Dept. 42, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Credit Insurance 


your customers can‘t 
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MPBEL- ye 
Hight 8 
eEL CH AIN 


CHAIN \ 


for every need 
@ INDUSTRIAL @ MARINE 
@ FARM @ AUTOMOTIVE 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


YORK, PENNA. 


abstain from collective bargaining. 
From that point on they roll their own. 
e Developing Leadership—W ithin the 
broad outlines established by the na- 
tional organization, the local club can 


go as far as it pleases toward cu 
leadership qualities among its n 
Usually the club holds month 
ings, open to all manageme! 
gramed discussions delve int 
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Boycott 
Speaking for Philip Murray, Lee 


Pressman, general counsel for the 
C.1.0., has declared that, after Aug. 
22 (the effective date of the Taft- 
Hartley act), his organization will 
boycott the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and write no more 
union security contracts, 

Admittedly, this is a fundamental 
reversal of C.1.O. policy. Since 1937, 
when a strength-sapping strike for 
recognition in Little Steel failed of 
its objective, it has been an organiz- 
ing canon of the industrial-union 
group to use the labor board’s elec- 
tion machinery. Similarly, it has 
been a basic tenet to insist on get- 
ting union-security clauses in all 
agreements Sometimes, indeed, the 
C.1.O, was willing to trade off im- 
portant economic demands to get 
such clauses. 


Tactic 


The union leadership considers 
this policy reversal the high, but 
necessary, price which must be paid 
for the determination to give the 
‘Taft-Hartley act a wide berth. ‘To 
the C.I.O., this is a backward step 
taken to avoid blows which might 
make the organization reel. It is, how- 
ever, conceived as a tactical, not a 
strategic, retreat. 

This is true because it is a hard 
fact that the C.I.O. simply cannot 
afford to dispense either with a peace- 
ful method for securing recognition 
or with union security. Without 
the former, every organizing cam- 
paign must be considered a prelimi- 
nary to a strike. Without the latter, 
the achievement of recognition will 
not permit the abatement of organiz- 
ing efforts. Such necessities could 
be a fatal drain on C.I.O. resources 
and energies. Its new policy, there- 
fore, really means that it will use 
other devices for pursuing the same 
ends. 

Thus the C.I.O. has announced 
that it will entertain anv reasonable 
employer suggestion for disposing of 
the question of whether it represents 
a majority in any establishment. It 
has itself suggested that such ques- 


tions be handled by inviting 
committees, state mediation 
cies, and similar bodies to do 
polling which the union was 
fied to have the NLRB do unde: 
Wagner act. 


Expectations 


And as for union security, 
C.1.0.’s bellwether maintenance 
membership contracts have anot 
20 months to run. It seriously 
lieves that by the time they ex 
the ‘Taft-Hartley act will have b« 
repealed or drastically changed. 
contracts it must negotiate in 
meantime, the C.I.O, will rely upo: 
the voluntary check-off,  becai 
anything stronger requires a_ lal 
board election and compliance wi! 
the registration provisions of the n 
law. 

For that large section of manag 
ment which finds its outlook 
fected by what the C.I.O. is up t 
any union operational change 
important. This particular chang: 
has special importance because o 
the determination it bespeaks t 
avoid legal processes. Having noted 
that, it must be observed furthe: 
that the C.I.O. is not intentional|; 
embarking on an illegal course. It 
seeks to avoid the law but not be 
guilty of violating it. It has steered 
its course into an uncharted and 
dangerous narrows. The only pre- 
diction which can be safely made 
about the result is that when C.I.O. 
does encounter trouble, it will hold 
employers responsible and try to 
make that trouble as uncomfortable 
for employers as the union itself 
finds it. 

For the C.1.O. leaders have a deep 
conviction that, with employer col- 
laboration, they can avoid the con- 
sequences of the new law. To get 
that collaboration they will threaten 
and cajole, make concessions or use 
force. And where it is not forth- 
coming, they will fight. 

The new law gives management 
something the C.I.O. wants nov 
more than higher wages or other ec’ 
nomic improvements. The C.I.O 
appears willing to stake its future 01 
getting that something. 
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Are cost-heavy 


‘MELEE 
SUE LLULL 


Simplify and save. 





EXAMPLE: One prominent firm attacked their 
controllable costs by installing a Kardex-sim- 


plified Ledger. Results: 


1 Centralization of customer history, credit au- 
thorization, and ledger records in a single con- 
trol . . . operated by one clerk instead of three! 


2 Executive time spent on delinquency analysis 


systems picking” YOUR profits ? 


LOCK ouT! Cost-heavy systems have a handy 
way of stealing business profits. Yet many of 
these controllable costs can be corrected by 
simplifying systems throughout your business. 


sharply reduced. Collection follow-up automati- 
cally activated with minimum executive direction. 


3 Overall costs for collection follow-up, executive su- 
pervision, and general ledger operations at their 
lowest level in the company’s history! 


Whether your costs are high in ledger . . . pro- 
duction . .. stock ... or sales... Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by re- 
ducing controllable costs. For our free 96-page sys- 
temsanalysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


with KARDEX Reminglon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


© 1947 by Remington Rand, Inc, 














safety, industrial relations, the 
factor in management, compai 
policy and finances—any subject 
| likely to sharpen a supervisor's 
| edge of his company and his job 


Significant Shift 

| C.1.0., with no fanfare. ip. 
stalls right-winger as pubiicity 
| head in place of left-winger 
| Goal: internal unity. 





One of the focal points of rig! 
feuding in C.1.O. has long bec 
| sprinkling of leftist party-liners 
| national offices. Philip Murray 

wanted no open row, made a 
| of favoring the status quo in t 
| terest of unity. Consequently, 
| wing demands for a house-cleaning 

always rebuffed. 

e Shift—Recently, however, ther 
| been a significant change of faci 


s 
You may owe your life een erage ears. Len 


C.1.0. News and C.1.O. publicit 


rector. Allan L. Swim (picture), 
to d C 0 N C a E TE Pa vem ent identified “Democrat and right-win 
has replaced him. ‘Two of Det 


former aides, Fred d’Avila and Hl: 
‘ a ° ° of of. Gantt, have resigned. So has Ri 

+. <.3 Light-Color Gives High Visibility Lamb, C.I.O. legislative director. 

‘ . : 5 were under fire as strongly leftist 

... Gritty Surface is Skid-Resistant, Wet or Dry! | teanings. - 

The whole operation—far short 


purge—was conducted with a smoot! 


You can see far and can stop short on concrete—the ness that was a labor surprise. Gc 
erally it had been expected that C.1.0 


safety pavement—because: left would put up a stubborn fig! 


] its light-colored matte surface reflects light with- 
out glare, increases visibility and reduces night 
driving fatigue. 


Its flat crown makes full width of road usable 
and discourages “center line huggers.” 


It has high skid resistance, wet or dry; the gritty- 
textured surface is “geared to your tires” for 
safe,.quick stops. 


Concrete highways, engineered for safety, stay safe 
longer with lower cost for maintenance. Your gaso- 
line tax and motor vehicle license fees will buy 
more highway service per dollar when invested in 





concrete pavements. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A8a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... ALLAN L. SWIM: His choice as C.!.0 
through scientific research and engineering field work pubiicity director is a step to the right. 
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fore relinquishing contro] of the im- 





: prtant newspaper and public relations 
b , No Explanation—No reasons were 
en for changes. Nearest to a forth- 
ht discussion of what was involved 
ft me in a C.1.O. News editorial by 
im, formerly public relations head 
are. jp. Operation Dixie” (BW—May18 


),p104). He commented: “A man’s 
ub icity plicfs are soon reflected in any publi- 
Btion he edits. . . . I'll do my best 
Viriger Me follow C.1.O. policy—right ‘down 
¢ middle without veering to the right 
left to satisfy some personal whim.” 
Stiong criticism had been raised 














on ninst the C.I1.O. News for stories 
rs ich hewed closely to a line taken 
at the Communist Daily Worker. 
. ignificance—Management studied the 

t anges in this perspective: (1) They 
i licate clearly a stiffening attitude 
C.1.0O. top-echelon leadership on 

, > Communist issue. (2) This new 
ane fitude must be considered as closely 

i Bited to the Taft-Hartley labor law. 

ee |There already have been rumblings z 
iw fa new and bitter schism between pearance, 

me ht and left at C.1.O.’s annual con- oth paper and 
ni ntion in Boston in October. Antici- lenethead desic n 
oe sting a fight—economically, politically, 7 C 7 
Ye id in the courts—as a result of the ee 
nT pft-Hartley law, C.L.O. has sought fe? 

Robce: a sure, age! ages) dissipation 

energies. Its goal is unity—anc . e 
a Bess stent ‘ 1h, hin, / | W. Kokins 
‘ompromise—T'he removal of several hing /// P 
- gets which would have been sure to orkabiliy /; President of 
as AW : tel fire 9 as Serre a /, | —< Ty, 
p. It may temper demands for re- ~ 
wal of Gas Caamniiniets from posi- vs Telechron Ine. 





|, (os which carry policy-making respon- : 

>" Bilities. The left-wingers, faced with devises a bond paper preference chart 
icks on many fronts, apparently have 

lcomed that compromise. And with 

pemphasis now on unity fora fight on 
ft-Hartley curbs, the right-wing prob- 
y will ease its pressure. 

Result: Management must expect a 
tened C.1.0. to oppose it wherever 

pattle is joined. 


Exacting standards and a superior echron motor operates most of 
product have made Telechron the today’s modern electric clocks— 
leader in its field. Exacting stand- timepieces of split-second accuracy. 
ards of appearance, workability, Like Telechron’s electric time, 
and feel are applied to Telechron’s the balance in Certificate Bond is 
choice of bond paper. also a new idea. Balance is some- 
When the Telechron motor was’ thing we have added to Certificate 
first invented, it was a new idea— which gives you a better printing 
8. so new that until then no accurate and typewriting sheet. Certificate 
mes : . , method of measuring and control- is balanced for modern needs by 
Rabel y Bi cle ling the output of alternating elec- the correct pop test, tear and fold- 
an eatin rg teeth Diem. tric current had been devised. To- ing endurance for its fiber content. 
: eas acai « lage ay day the Telechron motor in the Remember the word balance when 
Fall River (Mass.) “outs eaployers elechron Master Clock performs you buy paper. Buy only bal- 
es ue iad ae, this service for practically all com- anced Certificate Bond, Opaque 
2 jet Hg ; Sur, mercial power plants which generate Certificate Bond, Certificate Ledger, 
® mill groups followed. The 5¢ alternating current. The same Tel- and Certificate Index. 
e (to an 88¢ hourly minimum, and 


si te el | CERTIFICATE BOND 
thern textile workers a total 15¢ 

hour raise for 1947. 

nternational Assn. of Machinists has | Manufactured by Crocker- McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


ed (3-to-2) to remain independent 


m the American Federation of Labor. ’ ae ar . 
= " > 4 ? oJ 7p ? > > J os > 
nounced reason: AFL. has not yet | Le Certificate Family of balanced papers, bond, opaque, ledger 


de a “fair” adjudication of 1.A.M.’s | and index, is fabricated for modern production needs, letterpress 
s C.10. Misdictional quarrels with other A.F.L.| and offset, and for typewriters and office printing machines. 
hit. fons, particularly the carpenters. sae 
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Fargitha, 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


eee = =CAPACITIES 
| 3 to 7200 Tons 


For all 
requirements 


Forgitha, PRESSES ARE: 


Easy to operate Versatile 


Accurate Fast 


WRITE TODAY .. . ask for your copy of the 1947 


Hydraulic Press Catalog 


FARQUHAR COMPANY 
York, Pennsylvania 


MYORAULIC PRESS 


A B 
PIvIstON 1501 Duke Street _ 


SMALL* COMPACT* COMPLETE 


u 
\ 
‘ 


4 BElYone + 4 
__ INTERCOM 


f 7, he Progressive Vew \, 


ypical 15-station system 
operates for 0a month 


Words bring action quicker withthe 

sleek-styled BELfone “Maestro” 
Intercom. Keeps you in immediate voice- 
contact with key personnel. BELfone saves 
time because its war-developed, miniature 
electronic tubes react instantly to fingertip 
Belswitch controls, The brown Durez 
plastic cabinet —12” long, 6's” high, 5%” 
deep—takes. little desk space. New flexi- 
bility makes it easy and economical to 
install more call stations at any time. Ask 


for details on BELfone 440 Series. 


rn) z B F [ [ SOUND SYSTEMS, INC 
1187 Essex Avenue 
Tens Columbus 3, Ohio 


Export Office: 4900 Euclid Av., Cleveland 
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NEW PLANT, to turn out ranges, forms hub of Hotpoint’s many-spoked expansion \ heel 


Hotpoint Blossoms Out 


G.E. affiliate spending $20 million to expand output of 
appliances five-fold. Products compete directly with G.E.’s own, 
parent feels two distinct lines give it wider consumer coverage 


Real competition among major elec- 

tric appliance manufacturers still seems 
far in the future. Demand for refriger- 
ators, electric ranges and water heaters, 
or standard wringer-type washers is still 
unslackened. Dealer quotas are expected 
to last well into 1948. Reports that sup- 
plies of such smaller appliances as 
vacuum cleaners and electric irons have 
reached the saturation point in the 
larger cities hasn’t been reflected in big- 
ticket (over $100) appliance sales. But 
major manufacturers are already girding 
their sales and production organizations 
for the competitive battle that they 
know lies ahead. 
e Aggressive Strategy—The ambitious 
expansion program launched this year 
at Hotpoint, Inc., General Electric’s 
Chicago affiliate, represents a major 
strategy in G.E.’s plans to assure for it- 
self a leading position in the postwar 
appliance market. At Hotpoint (the cor- 
porate name was changed this year from 
the Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., to match its brand name), G.E. is 
spending $20 million to expand produc- 
tion facilities on major prewar Hotpoint 
lines of electric ranges, water heaters, 
dishwashers, and commercial electric 
cooking equipment. Hotpoint will also 
move aggressively into the national 
appliance market with a complete line 
of kitchen and laundry equipment un- 
der its brand name. The full Hotpoint 
line was first launched in 1936. But 
only the range and water heater were 
pushed in the prewar market. 

The line now includes an even dozen 


major mga in a complete price 
range—electric ranges, refrigerators, 
home freezers, automatic dishwashers, 
garbage disposal units, sinks, steel 
kitchen cabinets, hot water heaters, 
automatic and wringer type washers, 
ironers, and tumbler-type clothes dr- 
ers. As before the war, they will be sold 
in direct competition with G.E.’s own 
brand of major appliances. 
e Two for One—Philosophy back of 
G.E.’s move is to have several horses in 
the race for appliance sales leadership 
It hopes to be, in effect, the General 
Motors of the appliance field, by offer- 
ing the customer a choice of more than 
one brand. Thus the parent company 
can hope to bypass two important lim- 
itations on expanded appliance sale: 
(1) the limit on the number of dealer 
in an area it can franchise to handle its 
own brand; (2) the natural limitation on 
public acceptance of any single brand 
By having both Hotpoint and G.E 
dealers in major markets, G.E. can get 
more concentrated coverage of the mar. 
ket, and therefore hope for a_ bigger 
proportion of total appliance sales. 
Hotpoint expects its expansion pro- 
gram to push sales volume to four or five 
times the prewar total of about $20 mil 
lion a year. The production rate is al- 
ready estimated to be near $100 million 
annually, 
e Stepped-Up Output—When the $20- 
million production expansion program 
is complete, Hotpoint will have the 
plant capacity to turn out 600,000 elec- 


tric ranges a year, 250,000 water heat 
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CASE HISTORY No. 4002. 


COLONIAL RADIO CORP. 























m wheel 
put of 
» OWN: 
erage. 
€ price 
‘erators, 
vashers, 
steel 
heaters, 
vashers, e 3 
re Eliminates 
be sold 
sg Owl 
@, @ c & 

.f to 8 writings on Order and Bill r 
ack Of ; q 
rses in 
ership 
Sener COLONIAL RADIO CORP. REPORTS 
y oiter- 
e than Prior to installing the Ditto One-Writing Order and Billing 
mpan\ System, 4 to 8 writings were needed on each order entered 
it lim- by the Colonial Radio Corporation of Buffalo, New York. 
sale Three billing machines were used for writing up orders and 
dealer invoices; in the shipping room 2 more billing machines were 
dle it used to write up bills of lading and labels. Errors were numerous 
ion on + ++ Copying costs were high. Colonial now uses a single Ditto 
brand Direct Process duplicator to handle all of this tedious, costly 
Gl paper work. Errors have been eliminated, the activities of all 
in get departments coordinated. 
© mar- Whether your problems involve order and billing, payroll, 
bigger purchasing or production, you can effect similar savings with 
a Ditto. Case History No. 4002 explaining how Ditto saves 
1 pr re-writing and eliminates errors for the Colonial Radio Cor- 
or fix poration, is yours for the asking. Write for your copy today. 
0 mil- 

is al- DITTO, INC., 673 South Oakley Blivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
illion In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

$20 
gram 4, 
» the One Whiting 
“de Business Sysleses 
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GET MORE USABLE SPACE 
WITH A RIGIDSTEEL BUILDING 


RicipsTeeL Buildings, first in the field of trussless construction, 
offer a double advantage—maximum floor space and maximum 
usable cubage. Where free overhead and ample support for 
heavy crane and tramway loads are required, RicmsTEEL 
construction, more than any other, provides a most economical 
solution. 

Four different types of RicrpsTEEL Buildings fit most needs. 
Get the facts before you build. Write or wire... 


at: 2.2 a. .@ 
McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


STARR BUILDING + THIRD & GRANT + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 











OF FROFESSIONAL OPINION 


In 1946, 693 advertisers placed 
3,239 pages of business-goods and 
services advertising in the pages of 
this magazine. 


. . more than the total for all other 
general business magazines — 


Combine 


BUSINESS WEEK 3239.43 
Magazine 2 1320.63 
- 3 482.67 
m 4 312.25 


Pe Tee Re ee ae ee EL ee LY 


JAMES J. NANCE, new Hotpoint he 


evokes a sleeping giant in the appliance fi 


ers, and 100,000 dishwashers. A ; 
$10-million range plant will be ¢ 
pleted by January, 1948. When nm 
production is moved into the new p 
present range production facilities 
be used to step up output of \ 
washers. 

Under the joint production 
Hotpoint’s Chicago plants make | 
ranges, and water heaters, as 
those to be sold under the Hot 
brand. General Electric, in its « 
plants, produces Hotpoint refriger:t 
and laundry equipment. Dishwa 
will be produced independently by | 
companies. 

e Features Differ—Commonly 
factured products in the two line: 
engineered independently by the ! 
companies. Their lines will differ 
numerous consumer features. But | 
lines will use as many interchang 
parts, made in other G.E. plant 
practical. 

Hotpoint’s chief merchandising « 
phasis is on the sale of complete « 
tric kitchen-laundry units. 

e Building Dealers—A _ well-balw’ 
dealer organization to give Hot; 
both full geographical coverage 

adequate representation in all type 
retail outlets is a-building. Goal 1s | 
000. ‘They will all carry the comp 
Hotpoint line. Big department st 
furniture stores, electric utilities, c! 
outlets, specialty dealers, and 

town stores will all be represented. 

Because electric ranges and w2! 
heaters were Hotpoint’s main pre 











lines, Hotpoint formerly leaned hee 
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dectric utility companies for dis- 
stion. But the trend away from util- 
sompany merchandising of appli- 
5s during the late 1930's started Hot- 
after retail store outlets. By 1941 
company had 4,000 dealers. 

dgcts Upped—Promotion and ad- 
ising budgets for next year will be 
ble 1947 expenditures. Major part 
the increased appropriation will go 
national advertising. <All adver- 
ag will emphasize the complete 
then, in addition to single appliances. 
fo build up production and sales, 
tpoint’s dynamic new president, 
ws J. Nance, has recently brought 
» the company several new produc- 
amen from the automobile industry 
introduce latest production methods. 
eps and merchandising departments 
also being completely revamped to 
ndie the bigger sales volume. 

seeping Giant Revived—Nance likes 
regard Hotpoint as a sleeping giant 
me to life. By promoting its brand 
e, the company capitalizes on one 
the oldest and most widely accepted 
mes in the appliance field, he points 
Under the Hotpoint brand, Edison 
neral Electric Appliance Co. was the 
ding prewar producer of electric 
ges and water heaters. Its output of 
F. and Hotpoint ranges amounted to 
% of all electric ranges sold in 1941, 
d 50% of all electric water heaters. 


rd 


RE BEE AO TNR A A Re pt ail Hira 


tpoint he 


ppliance fi 


erm. As 


ill be ¢ 


Vhen r : 

a oe the amazement of company officials, 

LY CW D ° - A 

‘cilitic. consumer survey in 1945 turned up 
Lies 


ad astonishing fact: Although the com- 
0] ( . . 
“Bry had not made any electric irons 


ce 1932, the brand still topped the 
















tion scfm: ‘ 
make cgi consumer preference. , 
on % Edison General Electric Appliance 
» Hotmf_t?- Was originally put together in 1918 
a a merger of the Hotpoint Co. .(a 
efriceruqoneer. California electric-iron manu- 
lcs turer), the Hughes Electric Co. of 
tly by pageicago (makers of the first commer- 
sia ily successful electric range), and 
ty maqggeneral Electric’s heating-appliance di- 
> lines Pio" The original Hotpoint Co. 
> the sggums it was the first national advertiser 
differ electric appliances. Ads for its elec- 
But bee iron appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
hance es Post in 1909, 
shal The company became a_ wholly 
ned G.E, affiliate soon after the 
lising eqqpetger. In 1936 it discontinued making 
plete pall appliances and heating appliances, 
neentrated on range, water heaters, 
Lbal id—later—dishwasher production. It 
Hotpoqi’s always been operated by G.E. as an 
race aggecependent affiliate. It will continue as 
| types Separate corporation under the new 
yal is ]gpogtam. 
compl Hurdle—Company officials expect that, 
nt stogg'hin five years, the program will put 
ies, chimetpoint alongside its parent G.E., 
id igidaire, and Westinghouse as a top 
ated, Retchandiser of complete — electric 
id wiggetchen-laundry lines. 
1 prevt Biggest hurdle on the road to the 
d licag™itious goal, according to the trade, 
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Use Battery Trucks for SAFE handling 





... and Low-Cost Power 


One of the outstanding advantages of battery industrial trucks for material handling is 


their inherent safety. Because they give off no fumes and are practically free from fire 


hazards, they can be used without restriction in almost any kind of plant. They can even 


be provided with spark-enclosed construction for safe operation in hazardous locations. 


With batteries exchanged two or three times per 24-hour day, the truck is kept con- 


tinuously supplied with power. While one battery operates the truck, another is being 


charged. Except for the few minutes needed to change batteries, the truck need not stop 


for servicing its power unit. Its electric motor drives have a minimum of wearing parts; 


are inherently simple and trouble-free. The truck starts instantly; accelerates smoothly; 


operates quietly; consumes no power during stops. Not only does it make efficient use of 


power but the current used for battery charging is the lowest-cost power available. 


Thus the battery truck is an inherently dependable, safe and economical handling unit, 


especially when powered by EDISON Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Batteries. With steel cell con- 


struction, a solution that is a natural preservative of steel and a fool-proof principle of 


operation, they are the most durable, longest-lived and most trouble-free of all batteries. 


Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


In Canada: International Equipment Company Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 





EDISON 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 














easy to maintain. 


IN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, EDISON NICKEL- 


ITRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES GIVE 
YOU THESE IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 


They are durable mechanically; they can be charged rapidly; they 
withstand temperature extremes; they are foolproof electrically; 
they can stand idle indefinitely without injury; they are simple and 


~ 
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Preferred for years... 
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1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg, New York 17 


CONTAINERS “FOR 
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Hackney L-P Gas Gylinders 


Minimum seam area, attractive appearance, X-ray controlled 
welding! It’s been features like these that have won Hackney 
Cylinders their preferred position in the L-P Gas industry. 


Today’s great cylinder still incorporates these preference- 
winning features—but new features have been added. There’s 
a new foot ring—stronger and easier to clean. Appearance 
has been even more improved with a new cleaning procedure, 
improved circumferential weld, and new method of stamping 
the cylinder head. This stamping is clearer, too, and more 
uniform. 

In designing Hackney Cylinders, Pressed Steel Tank Com- 
pany has constantly kept abreast of users’ needs. They know 
the L-P Gas industry—and have remained in close contact with 
cylinder users. The result is a complete line of Butane-Propane 
Cylinders, tailor-made to user requirements. 


i) Cobol tb delet dt0d-) kMey aN 2 loled 441k ae ad cele lt Tel & 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14. Wisconsin 


555 Roosevelt Bldg. Los Angeles 14 207 Hanna Bldg. Cleveland 15 


BASES, LIQUIDS An 


Further Improved! 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicage 


SOLOS 
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COSMETICS HEAD 


Lever Brothers Co., soap 
ufacturer, has a new _ interes 
Last week president Chia: 
Luckman announced the 
pany had bought Harriet Hub. 
bard Ayer, Inc. 

Heading up the new Lev: 
subsidiary is Ralph P. Ley 
(above). For the past two \ 
Lewis has been with Elizal 
Arden Sales Corp., first as ¢ 
eral manager, then as vice-pi 
dent in charge of sales. Earlic: 
he was with American Bank 
Note Co. In his new job, he su 
ceeds Mrs. Lillian S. Dodge 
who remains with the compar 
as Lewis’ adviser. 

Luckman said that Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer will operate as a: 
independent unit, will not merg: 
with other Lever activities. 








is that Hotpoint’s major line, elect 
ranges, has yet to win the wide 

sumer acceptance of electric refrig 
tors. When competitive days ret 
dealers may be more willing to pu 
lines of appliances made by manuti 
turers who have already establis 
their leadership in the refrigerator fi 


MERGER OFF 


For several years the retail tire 1 
try has watched the growing possibi 
of a merger between the nation’s t 
largest automobile supply chains, G 
ble-Skogmo, Inc., and Western A 
Supply of Missouri (BW —Sep.22- 
p92). Now the industry watches ' 
longer. A recent joint announcer 
by the two chains has declared that‘ 
merger is definitely off. 

No reasons were given for enc 
negotiations. The joint release sta‘ 
merely that the informal discuss! 
concerning an eventual merger had be 
discontinued by mutual agreement. 
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Traveling Tom, the tourist, with his children and his 
@ wife, knows how to make vacations fun. Says Tom, 
“This is the life... we spend our days in seeing sights, 
when might comes we need rest. We spend our nights 


at Statler, where you really are a guest.” 











a The children find the Statler bath a lovely place to 
® swim in; its cleanliness delights the most pernickety 
of women. All the towels are snowy-white, the soap is 
lather-eee. “I wish I had a bath like this at home,” 


says Mrs. T. 

















Dinner in the dining room’s an extra-special treat, 

@ and there’s a children’s menu with the things they like 
to eat, while Touring Tom and Mrs. Tom enjoy their 
favorite dishes; for food prepared by Statler chefs is 
guaranteed delicious! 





The Statler rooms are spacious, and each has a radio; 

@ the children cheer for they can hear their favorite bed- 
time show. But even more important is the grand 
night’s sleep ahead on the eight hundred springs and 
more of every Statler bed. 











To order breakfast in their room, they call the night 
@ before; and when they’re ready for it, breakfast just 
rolls in the door. “The Statler is superb,” they cry, 
“our favorite destination . . . you'll find a stay at 


Statler adds a lot to your vacation!” 
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HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON . BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT «+ ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
PITTSBURGH 


STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK 


P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip! Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 




















E-T-Le 
SERVICES 


be changing circumstances of supply and de- 
mand are giving rise to renewed requirements for 


assurance as to 


PERFORMANCE AND VALUE OF 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Just for Fun 


American public expected 
to buy sporting goods to record 
tune of nearly $600 million a 
year for the next few years. 

The U. S. has always been a sports- 
loving nation. But today more Amer- 
icans than ever before are flexing their 
muscles. ‘hanks chiefly to (1) prosper- 
ity and (2) the war, the popularity of 


aroused interests over into c 

with a vengeance. 

e No Artificial Boom—Virtu. | , 
sport—and thus the whole pop. 
goods industry—has been fay 1 
fected by the boom. Over th: 
years, for example, interest in 
has doubled. That, in turn, ha mez. 
skyrocketing demand for alls, », 
balls, shirts, and shoes. Oth: gp 
can boast a similar record. And 
significant factor to manufac 
that the boom has not been cre 
artificially by “novelties.” Sii 
equipment stays the same « 


Manufacturers, in increasing numbers are submit- 
ting their products to ETL tests. Even those having 
adequate testing facilities of their own, as well as 
those who lack them, recognize the desirability of 
independent appraisal of performance. And the 
discriminating, responsible distributor in either 
case seeks independent assurance of good quality. 


every kind of recreation, from sandlot years (official regulations speciiy sty 
baseball to tiddlywinks, is on the up- ard materials and dimensioii), ; 
swing. Result: ‘The sporting goods in- boom must stem entirely from }j 
dustry believes that the next few years prosperity and higher interest. 

will be the fattest that they have ever @ Unhappy Days—The industry hay 


“ 


always been so happy. From 1929 


A favorable ETL report or an ETL certification 
supplies assurance to those who sell 
ond to those who buy. 


el 


Specializing in Technical Services 
to those intent upon 


GOOD QUALITY 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC, 
2 East End Ave. at 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 








PROTECT YOURS WITH PYRENE 


Jewels, antiques, old family 
records—all lost. Pyrene* 
Fire Extinguishers stop 
fires at the start. Don’t 
you take a chance. Keep a 
Pyrene handy; it’s quick 
and easy to use. Get 
yours TODAY! At your 
hardware, home or 

auto supply store. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWARK 8 + NEW JERSEY 


AF f 


experienced. 

e The Answers—The prosperous state 
of the U. S. economy isn’t the whole 
answer. In the boom year of 1929, for 
example, consumer demand for sport- 
ing goods amounted to $325,600,000. 
A recent survey shows that between 
1946 and 1950, the average annual de- 
mand will amount to $595 million a 
year—more than half again as much. 
The main reason for the difference is 
also the rest of the answer: During the 
war, many men and women who had 
never been exposed to games got their 
first tastes in the armed forces’ athletic 
programs. They have carried their 


1933, value of U. S. factory output 
sporting goods slid a disastrous 55 
By 1939, it had climbed laborioy 
back to a point only slightly bel 
1929. And even then some individ 
lines, like baseball goods, firearms, 
and playground equipment, lagged } 
hind. But other lines helped to bra 
the 1939 total up to snuff: fishing sy 
plies, photographic supplies, — sn 
equipment, bicycles, skates. 

Hardest hit in the last depresii 
were goods which could be classed : 
“deferrable purchases,” or “Juxun 
goods, or both. For example: The s 














GROUND FLEET TO BOOST AERIAL TRAVEL 


The usual airport problem—how do we go from here?—is no problem at the Cub | 
Haven Airport in Lock Haven, Pa. A fleet of Crosley automobiles—three four-passenget | 
cars and a truck—will take you wherever you want at a rental of $2.00 for six hours. | 
Cohick’s U-Drivit Co. operates them in connection with the “Taxicub” service which 
Piper Aircraft Corp. is setting up to promote use of personal planes. Visitors to the 
Piper plant at Lock Haven or to Sylvania Electric and other plants nearby use the 
fleet—as do plane owners and sportsmen off to the mountains for the fishing. 
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PRACTICAL LIGHTING IS 


- Eh e FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 
eeeFOR EACH TYPE OF WORK 


Few persons see exactly alike. 
Even on similar jobs they have dif- 
erent—and changeable—lighting 
eeds. Consider how these varia- 
ions multiply when you plan to 
ompensate for dark locations... 
o provide high level illumination 
or precision machining, fast as- 
sembly, close inspection, drafting 
br accounting. 


hen you'll understand why we 
stress the Dazor Floating Lamp’s 
flexibility: its capacity for delivering 
he right amount of light for the 
individual at the right place for the 
type of work. Dazor’s exclusive Float- 
yng Arm enables the user to raise, 
ower, push, pull or tilt the reflector 
anywhere within the broad area 
reached by the lamp. Once guided 


Neto the point selected, a patented 


LUORESCENT 


ond 


mechanism holds it: there’s nothing 
to fasten. 


Your choice of advanced Dazor 
lighting is a logical step toward 
improving the safety record, in- 
creasing output, curtailing errors. 
It also puts you in good company. 
Just observe as you examine photo- 
graphs of progressive concerns in 
popular magazines, how often 
Dazor Floating Lamps appear as 
“part of the picture.” 


Phone Your Dazor Distributor for 
an on-the-job demonstration of 
Dazor efficiency. In the event you 
require the distributor’s name,write 
to Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 
4481-87 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, 
Mo. In Canada address inquiries 
to Amalgamated Electric Corpora- 
tion Limited, Toronto 6, Ontario. 


INCANDESCENT 


iis yy 
DAZOR At onion 
4 Sa. EB a 
[THe FLOATING ARM / 


MOVES FREELY INTO ANY POSITION 
AND STAYS PUT— WITHOUT LOCKING 


-—— CHOICE OF 4 BASES —— 


Va 


UNIVERSAL BRACKET DESK PEDESTAL 
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This year 
23,000 ROCK ISLAND 
“PACKAGE CARS” 


give through-freight speed! 


Shippers on Rock Island Lines in 1947 bene- 
fit from 13,330 package cars which break 
bulk at important points on connecting lines. 
Consignees on Rock Island Lines likewise 
benefit from 9,722 package cars originat- 
ing at important points on connecting lines 
and breaking bulk at Rock Island stations. 

These cars pass through junction points 


without delay or interruption of their sched- 
ules and give better protection to contents. 


Rock 
Island 


For full information, see 
your Rock Island traffic 
representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The Road of Planned Progress 
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of shotguns practically evaporated in 
the early thirties. But in 1942 they 
made a spectacular comeback, showing 
a gain in sales of 367% over 1933. The 
same thing was true of skis, snowshoes, 
pleasure boats, and cameras. 
Nondurable goods are less sensitive 
to cyclical changes. Baseball, football, 
tennis, basketball, and golf equipment, 
for example, sold much better than the 
more durable goods during the depres- 
sion. 
e Specialized Marketing—One thing 
not generally realized about the sport- 
ing goods industry is that it presents a 
highly specialized marketing problem. 
More and more chain stores, for ex- 
ample, are putting in items which are 
bought individually, like tennis rackets 
and balls. But they aren’t equipped to 
handle the uniforms, nets, markers, 
sliding pacs, or headgear which are the 
staples of the trade. Thus the real load 
of the industry’s sales is carried by 
sporting goods and department stores. 
In the foreseeable future, the bulk of 
the sporting goods business will be con- 
ducted by the old reliable specialized 
stores, and the established factories. 
Already those war plants which con- 
verted to sports manufacture are drop- 
ping out; they can’t meet the com- 
petition. That means that the old- 
timers will have the ballfield all to 
themselves during the industry’s most 
impressive winning streak. 


STANDARD BRANDS SALE 


Since Jan. 1, 1944, Standard Brands, 
Inc., has owned Strong, Cobb & Co., 
Cleveland proprietary medicine firm. 
Now the big food manufacturer has 
sold assets of the 114-year-old medicine 
company. The buyers: a group of its 
present management and several New 
York investment bankers. 

George Miller of Cleveland will con- 
tinue as president of Strong, Cobb & 
Co. Members of the new board are: 
Wesley A. Stanger, Jr., chairman; Fred- 
erick H. Brandi, vice-president of Dillon 
Read & Co.; John Fisher, treasurer of 
Standard Brands; William Hosler, who 
will be vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction; Arthur Gwynne; and Miller. 

Reason given for the sale was that 
Standard Brands wants to concentrate 
on the food business. Its many branded 
products include Fleischmann, Royal, 
Chase & Sanborn, and other lines of 
yeast, malt, margarine, coffee, tea, des- 
serts, and other food products. 


GOTHAM EXPANDS OUTPUT 


The fashion trend toward dark, sheer 
stockings set Gotham Hosiery Co. look- 
ing for ways to increase its production. 
Its first move, announced recently, was 
to lease three additional knitting mills. 
They are leased for a period between 


10 and 20 years, are located at {ay 
Ala., Crossville, Tenn., and | Aa, 
W. Va. 

The company also has ney 
ment in its Philadelphia an 
Wayne (Ind.) plants. Outpu 
these, plus the newly leased 
company officials say, will give t! 
largest production of fine-deni 
gage Nylon stockings in the wo: 

I. ‘Tilles, Gotham’s president, p: 
that the capacity of the ney 
would boost the company’s 

30%. é 

The mills were erected by tl 
ernment during 1939-40. They a 
built of glass brick and brick on ; 
are completely air-conditioned. 

The present difficulty in obt 
knitting machinery in the fac 
large demand for sheer Nylons 
doubtedly one reason why Gothaiy de. 
cided to lease the mills. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


With branch plants in more ani 
more communities, General Moto: 
Corp. is embarking on a comprehicisiy: 
program of community relations. Bu: 
it has completely reversed the custon 
ary — of such a campaign. 

The usual approach would be for t! 
company to talk about the advantag 
to the community of having a G.M 
plant. Instead, the G. M. ads emphiasi. 
the privilege the company feels in bc. 
ing a part of the community. ‘Thus far, 
the idea has proved itself in a numbe: 
of commendatory letters. 

A series of eight ads has been pre 
pared by Campbell-Ewald Co. of De 
troit. Each plant-city public relatior 
committee decides whether it will ru 
the campaign at all. Thus far, 26 of the 
52 G. M. plant cities have started the 
campaign. 
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DIVISIONS OF GERERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET M DELCO-REMY 





FOR G. M., good relations begin at home. 
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The U. S. is making headway with its new German policy (page 85). 












m 
London is ready to offer concessions in next week’s Washington talks 
on Ruhr coal. As a result, management of the mines should soon pass com- 
pletely into German hands. 









, Paris opposition to a higher level of output in Germany is less defiant 
‘ CERVICE than a week ago (BW—Jul.26'47,p91). 
. The French government has won the right to sit in on Anglo-American 
discussions before final decisions are made on German industrial potential. 
So Paris is now totting up the advantages as well as the dangers in 
reviving German industry. The French know, for one thing, that an early 
decision would speed up reparation deliveries. These would include sizable 
steel capacity for France from the Ruhr. 
> 
This could plug some of the holes that have opened up in France’s 
Monnet plan. Modernization and re-equipment are running behind in at 
least two basic industries—steel and agricultural machinery. 
s 
French steel is operating far below capacity. There are two main reasons: 
(1) shortage of coke (needed from the Ruhr); (2) lack of incentives for private 
owners to put money into modernizing their plants. 
The scheme to create a new agricultural-machinery industry has proved 
too costly in materials and money. Tractor production this year is less than 
25% of the scheduled figure. 


































Better progress has been made in four other Monnet plan basic indus- 
tries: transport, electricity, cement, and mining. 

But over-all investment has lagged badly. Another billion dollars is 
probably needed this year. To provide this, the French may soon set up a 


special state-run bank with its own sources of revenue. 
* 

















Britain’s desperate economic plight was underlined this week by a sharp 
break in the London stock market. Government bonds led the setback. Indus- 
trials followed. 

















o 

Both external and internal pressures were at work. 

Two weeks ago a new major industrial issue fell flat in the city. To 
raise money for its huge expansion program, the Steel Co. of Wales offered 
$60 million in 3% first-mortgage stock (1952-57). But only $42 million 
was taken up. Of this the public took a mere $16 million. 

The City charged this debacle off to uncertainty as to future interest 
rates, and more importantly to the nationalization cloud which still hangs 

















over the steel industry. 














The foreign exchange outlook has been even more depressing. Govern- 
ment officials gave out more than a hint last week that Britain would soon be 
dipping deeply into its $2 billion gold and dollar reserves. They figure that 
the U. S. loan to Britain won’t even last until Congress decides whether to 
grant more funds under the Marshall plan. 

& 


A blow from Moscow struck London at the same moment. The British 
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trade mission from the Russian capital reported that the Anglo-Soviet trade 
deal was off. 

Vast quantities,of wheat and essential supplies of lumber—bought with- 
out dollars—were expected from the deal. But Russia asked too much to 
suit the British. 

To get the wheat, London was ready to allocate scarce electric-power 
equipment, machinery, and rails of far greater value. But not on the credit 
terms Moscow demanded. 











Prime Minister Attlee got renewed support this week from his Labor 
Party. He will probably make two important moves soon to loosen the noose 
that threatens to strangle Britain: (1) ask the coal miners to work an extra 
hour a day to compensate for the five-day week they got in May; (2) call 
home some of the British forces now overseas to cut the nation’s manpower 


deficit. 
fe 


American traders came off better in Russia last week than the British 
trade missions. At the Leningrad fur auction, they bought a large part of 
the $7 million worth of furs put on the block by the Soviet fur marketing 
monopoly. 

In 1946 the U. S. bought $60 million in furs from Russia. This is by far 
the largest Russian export item to the U. S. To keep the business warm, Russia 
gives American fur dealers the right to live in Moscow. This is the only U. S. 


business group that gets such treatment. 








* 
But relations are not so friendly between the State Dept. and the Kremlin. 
As expected, Moscow has used its veto again in U. N. (BW—ZJul.19’47, 
p95). This time it was to block U. N. creation of a Balkan frontier commission. 
The commission’s job would have been to prevent guerrilla invasion from 
Greece’s neighbors. The U.S., therefore, is digging in for a fight against 





veto abuse. 


& 
Despite the Communist chain that links Prague to Moscow, the Czechs 
are still counting on a thriving trade with the West. 








The state-controlled National Breweries of Pilsen is now selling its beer to 
the U. S. During the next year it hopes to export at least a million gallons of 
Pilsner for American consumption. This would be about the same as prewar. 

Czech heavy industry has produced more freight cars than it expected, 


is now offering to sell them to Britain. 
® 


But reports from Sweden indicate what may be in store for the Czechs 
as their economy gets hooked up more closely with Russia’s. 

Sweden’s huge credit to Moscow is already depriving the rest of Scan- 
dinavia of Swedish capital goods. It is also holding up Sweden’s own economic 
recovery. U.S. executives recently back from Stockholm didn’t find the same 


spirit of enterprise that they did a year ago. 








@ 

Soviet satellites can try, of course, to find a way out through black 
market operations, as Sweden has done. 

Russia is taking the entire output of one Swedish plant making frac- 
tional-horsepower motors. Moscow buys the motors for 400 kronen. But 
Sweden needs the motors. So the Swedes buy them back from the Russians at 
800 kronen through the black market. 
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COAL MINERS in the Ruhr, key men in recovery plans for Europe, soon may be working under a new management. 


hat to Do With the Ruhr? 


Germans are likely to take over running of coal mines 
pm British as U.S. drives to raise production. But French oppose 
er-all output boost. Nationalization issue remains unsettled. 


milf the Anglo-American talks in 
fashington next week pan out as the 
BS. expects, the Germans rather than 
& British will soon be running the 
G1 mines of the Ruhr. 
Major Goal—This is the first objec- 
le in the U. S. drive to make Ruhr 
Mustry the generating force in Eu- 
mcs recovery. It rates even higher 
mn stalling off nationalization of 
ghr industry—though Washington 
| aims to win that ideological strug- 
§ with Britain’s Labor government. 
he U. S. will then move on to the 
er problem of boosting over-all 
put in Germany. Britain has al- 
dy agreed on a plan for the com- 
ted zones which would roughly 
ible the production figures laid down 
Potsdam. Among other things, it 
uld raise permitted steel capacity 
1] million or 12 million tons. 
eeds Convincing—But before this 
bgram can get under way, Washing- 
and London have the job of con- 
icing Paris that to cripple German 
fustry permanently is not the an- 
t to French security needs. France, 
less than Germany, is billed for an 
ential role in the Marshall plan 
W—Jul.26’47,p15). So the State 
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Dept. is taking care not to give the 
French Communists a chance to un- 
dermine that country’s support. 
Production will be the key word in 
the Washington huddle of American 
and British officials. ‘The recent slump 
in coal output has threatened disaster 
for the Ruhr and the western European 
nations depending on its coal, A post- 
war peak of 235,000 tons daily was 
reached in March, 1947 (1938 output 
was 450,000 tons a day). But pro- 
duction then skidded downward; in 
June it was only 218,000 tons, a long 
way from the year-end target of 300,- 
000 tons. 
e Present Setup—At present the Ruhr 
mines are being run by a British mili- 
tary government group known as the 
North German Coal Control. Wherever 
possible .the old German mine man- 
agers have been left in charge. At the 
moment about 150 of them are work- 
ing (in some 50 major mining proper- 
ties) under the direction of the NGCC. 
But this setup isn’t working. It’s 
too cumbersome. The Germans claim 
that the British direction is muddled, 
often based on lack of mining know- 
how. U. S. occupation officials tend 
to agree. They have: long urged that 


if the top management were turned 
over to the Germans, production would 
move up fast. Since the U. S. zon 
produces only enough coal to meet 
10% of its industrial needs, these U.S 
officials view their stake in the Ruli 
as high. 

e Proposed Setup—As a result, the 
Washington meeting will probably 
agree on appointment of a German to 
run the whole operation. He would 
be a top-flight organizer with technical 
knowledge of the industry. As “‘pro- 
duction manager,” he would have a 
board of six to eight men to assist him. 

This board would run the Ruhr 

mines like a giant corporation. It would 
turn to the bizonal military govern- 
ment only for policy directives and 
for help in procuring manpower and 
machinery replacements. 
e Hands Off—U. S$. Gen. Clay’s head- 
quarters in Berlin have no plans at the 
moment to import U. S. experts to 
help the German management. Amer- 
ican mining men on Clay’s staff will 
continue to operate out of Berlin, leave 
the responsibility in German hands. 
Top man now is Max H. Forster, vice- 
president on leave from Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. He has played 
a leading role in the U. S. struggle 
to get higher output. 

The British have agreed on a slate 
of about 15 candidates for the top 
job. But making the final choice will 
probably involve a bitter fight. Since 
the British favor nationalization, they 
would naturally pick a candidate who 
has the same slant. Once in authority, 


85 

















he could start to set the stage for a 
nationalized industry. 

e Nationalization—Britain’s Labor gov- 
ernment argues that the German coal 
miner wants nationalization and would 
work harder if he got it. The idea is 
backed by the Social Democrats, west- 
ern Germany's largest party, and by 
the Christian Democrats. London, 
therefore, claims that failure to make 
a clear-cut break with the private own- 
ership of the past would make the 
Ruhr an easy mark for Communist 
propaganda. 

Kurt Schumacher (picture, this page), 
Social Democrat leader, argues the same 
way. Reportedly he has Prime Minister 
Attlee’s assurance that Britain will 
stick by its policy of nationalizing Ruhr 
coal, steel, and chemicals. But British 
officials concede that they would com- 
promise on a joint declaration vesting 
ownership in the German people, leav- 
ing legislation for actual nationaliza- 
tion to a future German government, 
e American View—The U. S. remains 
unconvinced on all scores. In Wash- 
ington and Berlin, top American ofh- 
cials contend that the German people 
can’t fairly be asked to decide the 
merits of the socialist-capitalist argu- 
ment for at least five years. This is, 
in effect, a gamble on the return of 
more conservative political tendencies 
in Germany. 

Meanwhile, 
the status quo, 


the U. S. would freeze 
with nominal owner- 


ship of the mines left in the hands 


of about 50 private companies. Most 
of these belong, in turn, to giant trusts, 
whose leaders are now being held for 
trial as war criminals. 

e Other Problems—If the U. S. has its 
way, the Washington talks will skip 
this ideological tangle and also any on- 
the-record discussion of Britain’s aim to 
cut its 50-50 share of the occupation 
costs. If the U.S. is to take over 75% 
to 80% of the bill, Americans would 
expect the dominant role in the Ruhr. 
To this the British are bound to object 
and a public squabble on the point 
now would aid only the Russians. 

Instead, the coal conference should 
push on from the management question 
to others as immediately practical: the 
need for more food, for more housing, 
for replacement of worn-out mining 
equipment. American officials estimate 
that at least half the 50% production 
drop from prewar can be charged to 
these three factors. 

Washington has already made plans 
for heavier wheat shipments to the 
Ruhr. U. S. pres ae in Berlin 
has announced a scheme to provide 
food from army hows as production 
bonuses. But neither housing nor 
equipment needs can be met directly 
by the U. S. 

e More Steel Needed—The only answer 
for these bottlenecks is to reactivate 


& 


the German  building-materials and 
mining-machinery industries. But that 
requires more steel. A_ threatening 
shortage of rolling stock and rails, which 
would stymie transport, calls for the 
same solution. 

U. S. and British occupation leaders 

in Berlin thought they had this one 
worked out some weeks ago. They had 
the new level-of-industry program set to 
go, only to have the French step in and 
checkmate their move by pressure on 
Washington and London. 
e France Objects—Paris agrees whole- 
heartedly on the crying need for more 
Ruhr coal. It is willing, too, to see 
increased output in some of the Ger- 
man processing industries. But on 
steel it is adamant. 

For the short term, the French posi- 
tion is this: The same amount of steel 











PLUGGING nationalization of Ruhr indus- 
try: Social Democrat Kurt Schumacher. 


wanted by the U. S. could be produced 
more cheaply by shipping one ton of 
Ruhr coke to French steel mills than 
by shipping three tons of Lorraine iron 
ore to the Ruhr steel industry. And 
for the long term, the solution is also 
simple—hold German steel at the Pots- 
dam level and transfer most of the 
excess capacity to France, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg. France would prefer 
international administration of the 
Ruhr even then, but would drop this 
idea if given assurance that German 
industry weal never again be a threat 
to its national security. 

e Hope—The U. S. believes it can re- 
move the basis for French fears and, 
at the same time, lift the industry 
level in the Ruhr high enough to make 
Germany a going concern. Even under 
the new program there will be plenty 





of excess plant, including st 
can be used to soften up t! 
when they sit in on the trip 
ference which will settle ( 
industrial potential. 

As worked out in Berlin 
and his opposite on the Br 
Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, 
gram calls for a doubling of 
duction goals set by the Potsd 
ment. ‘These limited total Ge; 
steel capacity to 7 million mei ri 
tons (less than a third of pre\ 
permitted yearly output of 5. 
tons. Basic chemicals were cu! 
of prewar, heavy machinery a 
equipment to 31%, machine 
11.4%. During the first half 
German industry over-all actually , 
erated at only about 50% 
levels fixed. 

e Not the Same Thing—But | 

the industry potential in the 
Anglo-American zones doesn’t 
the same thing as doubling the Po 
dam figures. The West has betye; 
75% and 80% of Germany’s 
capacity, 42% of machine tools, | 
tween 50% and 60% of basic che 
icals, Translating this for steel, capx 
under the new program would by 
at 11] million or 12 million tons. 

This would leave at least 9 m 
tons’ capacity available for reparat 
Moreover, dismantling in the U §& 
zone has been confined so far to & 
industrial plants that were earmafy 
in October, 1945, for “advance re; 
tions,” plus a group of about 1()) 
plants. Clay set this policy in \ 
1946, when it became clear that \| 
cow would not go along with the off 
nomic unification of Germany. é 
e Many Remain—As a result, score 
industrial plants in the U. S. ; 
which were once intended for disn 
tlement have not been touched. 17 
same is generally true in the Brit 
controlled Ruhr. 

At the moment then, the U. S.: 
Britain have enough capacity in G 
many to back up their draft fof 
higher level of industry. They : 
also offer the immediate resump' 
of dismantling—of plants which ax 
excess of the planned potential. An & 
decision on German industry \ 
therefore, give France and other west 
European nations higher reparit 
deliveries than they could hope to g 
long as Germany remains unsettle 
e What About Russia?—This 
American ace. But the decision ‘ 
has to be made on how to pli 
without bringing Russia in on the « 
Probably that decision will be 
until November, when the Gem 
peace treaty comes up before the ! 
foreign ministers in London. 
while, Washington expects 
the gaps which now separate 
London and Paris. 
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iched. 1 Fiberglas has bought a large plant at Huntingdon, Pa., to 
the Brit manufacture various types of Fiberglas yarns which are 
~~ woven into a wide variety of textile materials. The company 
sy 9 expects to employ almost a thousand people at this one plant 
ity in G 
“ft for 
. é €*) Fiberglas is the trade-mark (rez. U.S. Pat. office) of a vari products 
is sn J h h made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiber glas Corporation. 
>sump ee ° 99 ° r 
oo ce The “Blue Chip’ companies 
ial. An} = @re investing in Pennsylvani 
vani 
stry \ g Y . COMMONWEALTH OF 
ther west Vice president of a big electrical manufacturing com- 
reparatig™y recently told a Chamber of Commerce convention in P nnsyivania 
ba . S“Wtrisburg that he had traveled over all the Northeastern 
his i “8 North Central states looking for plant locations, and lim 
acision sageoete did he find more favorable factors for industrial (eA 
to pla panies than in Pennsylvania. His company now has 
; HARRISBURG 
on the cqfPlants scattered throughout this state. : 
ill be 
‘e Ceniae your company could profit from these same favor- 
re the fp factors by having a plant or branch in Pennsylvania. JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 
on. Mef#will be glad to help you get located and provide for 
S [0 “BB any facts you want about Pennsylvania. Write to onus J. Marrmmws, Secretary of Commerce 
ite if I : 


Department of Commerce, Commonwealth of Penn- 
ania, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Aug. 2, 
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MOBILE CRANE 


* It’s Self-Propelled 
* It Rides on Rubber 


= * It has 1001 Uses 
. ent 
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FOR YARD OR HIGHWAY 


LIFT—LOAD— DIG—HAUL 
WITH ONE OPERATOR .. . ONE ENGINE 
e 
EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
* 
UNIT'S FULL VISION CAB 
DES:GNED FOR SAFETY & EFFICIE 
OPERATOR SEES IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 












































. Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 
2 many modern and exclusive features. 


(on CRANE & SHOVEL 
Ne CORP. azine, 


“ws MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 











| DO YOU NEED A NEW PRODUCT? 


Available: MILL BALL BEARING SCREW 
AND NUT DESIGN... 


for transmission of power or movement. . . 
has constant efficiency over 90% .. . offers 
same advantage over plain thread that ball 
bearing gives over plain bushing. There are 
many uses for this unit in all types of equip- 
ment from locomotives to domestic appliances. 
Mr. A. P, M. Cochrane can tell you why it 
costs less to make, is more efficient, has 
higher load capacity, provides smoother op- 
eration and longer life than competitive 
products. WRITE—PHONE—WIRE. 


: HAZARD ADVERTISING COMPANY 
\ 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 














In 1946, 693 advertisers 
placed more pages of busi- 
ness-goods and services ad- 
vertising in this magazine than 
in all other general-business 
magazines combined. 


BUSINESS WEEK 3239.43 
Magazine 2 1320.63 
. 3 482.67 
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INDIA’S BAZAARS must fall back on native goods as quotas cut imports from the U, § 


Inflation in India 


Recent import restrictions 
cut supply of consumer goods, 
and prices zoom. U. S. exports hit 
by bans on many commodities. 


BOMBAY-It looks as though there 

are hard times ahead for India. Inflation 
seems an almost sure bet. 
e Reversal—Key to the whole situation 
lies in the new import regulations (BW 
—Jul.19’47,p96). India’s policy for the 
first half of this year—and before— 
brought a surge of consumer-goods im- 
ports, cutting deeply into the foreign 
balances sorely needed for capital goods. 
The new import licensing system, only 
just emerging in its full meaning, com- 
pletely reverses the picture. 

Approximately 200 items which have 
led import lists for over a year are 
banned. A few of them: most canned 
and bottled foodstuffs; all fermented or 
distilled beverages; proprietary medi- 
cines and patent medicines containing 
spirits; finished tobacco products; cos- 
metics; pens; pencils; soaps; textile man- 
ufactures; hosiery; cutlery; domestic 
hardware; razor blades; motor vehicles 
(all kinds); radios. 

Many other items, including some 
foods and raw materials, have been put 
under a quota system. 

e U.S. Exports Hit—-Some of the new 
restrictions will give the U.S. export 
trade a stiff jolt. They completely elimi- 
nate synthetic piece goods, which stood 
third highest on this nation’s list of 
exports to India during the first quarter 
of 1947 ($6,702,000 worth). Other 
examples: We shipped $2,875,000 worth 
of fountain pens, $2,828,000 worth of 
buses and trucks, $2,536,000 worth of 


L ah 


waste paper during the first quarter 0 


the year. 


The inflationary trend is already w 


peddl 


der way. Three weeks ago 


hawked U.S. razor 
streets for 15¢ a package; n 


can’t find a peddler, and blades ha 


risen to 25¢ in the shops. ‘Tinned 
bottled foods have shot up nearly 5 


Fountain pens (recently near U.S. | 


els) have jumped more than 25‘ 
e Reasons—It’s not all due to a shift 
supply, however. Only a month 4 


radio importers complained that th 
had warehouses full of sets on whi 
the price had dropped below the por 
of profit. As for razor blades, wiseacr 
say there are enough in India to m 


more than a year’s normal demand. 
The answer here is huge | 
power—and panic buying. Even th 


ing power of the middle and up 


classes is at unprecedented heights. An 


tastes have changed in favor of west: 
goods. 

e Hedges—Meanwhile, with mone 
burn, the wealthy have hedged agai 
inflation. As a result, the price of « 
gold (now unimportable) has shot \ 
up. And real estate prices are outlan¢ 
even by western standards. 

One important factor may % 
change the situation. The Indian ¢ 
ernment historically has drawn on 
port duties for a sizable part 
operating revenue. India may 
be forced to make some revisions 11 
import policy eventually. 

e Solution?—The answer to the cnt 
problem, of course, is increased P 
duction within India. But with | 
still holding the spotlight to the e 
sion of integrated development 
Jun.14’47,p108), India will pro! 
on the economic griddle for a lon 
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ore Soviet Food 


Bumper grain crop may 
bread rationing; processed 
sod output also rises. Process- 
afacilities inadequate for crop. 


MOSCOW —Soviet Russia’s food in- 
istry is headed for a promising new 
hase in its turbulent history. ‘This 
eat should see two important devel- 
piments: 

The elimination of bread rationing 
» the fall, thanks to a bumper crop 
grain; 

An increase in the output of the 
pod-processing industry. 

Vital Campaign—The Soviet’s effort 
jo get the 1947 crops harvested has 
] the characteristics of a vital military 
ampaign. Despite lack of equipment, 
ransport, and fuel, both government 
bnd Communist Party are ‘determined 
0 get the crops in before the wet 
veather ruins them. 

Harvesting has already begun in the 
Ukraine and other  grain-producing 
reas. The men and women workers 
» hifre being served in the fields by mo- 
hile kitchens, stores, and entertain- 
Y >! @inent. Soviet officials claim that the 
9. ie ficiency of machine-tractor stations 
©. [nd collective farms is higher than at 
shift ny time since before the war. 

th 228s Strain From Luxury—The luxuriance 
it ” f this year’s crops may put a strain on 
Whidithe entire Soviet food industry. Due 
C polit) wartime destruction, the industry 
scacTiis not yet able to handle all the stuff 
ny being grown. The Soviet thus finds 
me. itself in much the same boat it was 
2 during the second five-year plan, 
when the increase of raw materials out- 
’ Wo'MMstripped the growth of the food proc- 
essing industry. 


Ry Some of the vital salients in the 
A Soviet’s battle for food production: 
VOT Sugar beets. Russia has some 400,- 


(00 acres more under cultivation this 
NS’ Fer than last, will have 186 sugar 
agi"@iccneries operating this year as against 
last year's 145. But transport is still 
ia major bottleneck. 
- Vevetable fats and oils. New and 
we efficient machinery for extraction 
| go into operation this summer. But 


np industry still lags behind schedule. 
os Margarine. Production is due for a 
' Bpourtold increase between 1947 and 
cs" 950. Four new plants will open up 
SIN Bthis year. 

Canning. Target for canned goods 
cB s 10% over 1946. Russia is having 
trouble with canning than with 

Mmost any other branch of its food 
a industry. Vegetable production has 
it ‘lipped because of wartime damage and 
" fertilizer shortages. There is also a seri- 
*Bpous shortave of cans and jars. 

2 
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Is Your POWER Problem 


Fractioual/ 


E-M-€ Designs Fractional 
H. P. Motors for Any Ap- 
plication, Up to 1,15 H. P. 


@ Solve your specialized needs for 
fractional h.p. motive power by con- 
sulting E-~-M-C designer-engineers. 
Your exact requirements will be care- 
fully analyzed, resulting in a power 
unit designed exclusively for you. 
Your Prints and specifications will 
have our prompt attention. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 
CORP. 
Division Howard 

Industries 


RACINE, WIS. 





XLO MUSIC SPRING © 
WIRE .<@ 


The King of me- 
chanical Spring 
Wires now avail- 
able for imme- 
diate shipment 
from Worcester- 
Akron - Chicago 
- Los Angeles. 


Sizes .003"" = .200"" 


JOHNSON 


Steel & Wire Co., Worcester 7, Mass. 





Fabricators of the 
HEAT RESISTANT 


SILICONE 


RUBBERS - RESINS 


Coated Fabrics 


SHEETS « EXTRUSIONS 
MOLDED PARTS 





The Connecticut Hard Rubber Ca. 


405 East Street, New Haven, Conn. 


‘2 


Se 





Need wre material 
Wort! 


ponent parts to Stewart. Most any p-oduc- 


Farm out your com- 
tees, 


plates, 


tion fabricated from angles, flats, 
rounds, squares, sheets, strips, 
pipe, channels. 


Send sketch or sample for quotation 


tie STEWART Ton Works Gu PANY 


1416 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Metal Fabricators Since the 


Monitor Fought the Merrimac 
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Security Price Averages 


Week Month Year 


Ago 
170.9 


Stocks 
Industrial 
Railroad 
Utility 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 
Railroad ; 
Utility 113.8 113.9 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Stocks Break Sharply 


Wall Street’s bears tasted honey this 
week for virtually the first time since 
mid-May. ‘Iwo factors were responsi- 
ble: 

e The abrupt disappearance over the 
week end of the recent much-heralded 
new bull market. 

e Successive waves of sell-orders early 
this week, plus new buyer wariness. 

e Sharp Setback—By the close of trad- 
ing on Wednesday this combination 
had proved potent enough to wipe out 
all July’s gains in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial stock price index. The rail 
average fared almost as badly. 

But that’s not all the damage. By 
midweek the market’s sudden nosedive 
had shoved the industrial average al- 
most six points under its recently regis- 
tered new 1947 high. It also makes 
it harder for rails to break through into 
new 1947 high ground. Chart readers 
still insist such a break-through must 
come if the May-July rally is not to 
go down in the records as merely “a 


secondary uptrend in the prim 
market.” 

e Basic Causes—According to 
room talk, many factors cau 
market’s severe losses this week. 

a sampling of what the Stre 
whole thinks is to blame: 

e The market’s weak technic 
tion after three months of 
rising prices with scarcely a b 
spell. 

e Sizable liquidation  progra: 
traders, Purpose: to turn int 
some of the large amount of pay 
profits now available to them for + 
taking. 

e Growing apprehension over thx 
nomic future of Great Britaii 
British Empire, and Europe general 
—due to the serious weakness evidence 
in London’s security markets this w 
(page $3). 

e The new upward spiral of price: 
getting under way (page 17). 

say this threatens another wave oi 


wage demands (plus strikes to enforce ff... 


such demands). In addition, it ma 
price many goods out of the market, 
and in so doing bring in its train de 
flationary, rather than inflationary, i 
fluences, 
¢ Optimists—Wall Street’s bulls, hoy 
ever, don’t expect the market’s present 
weakness to last long. ‘They path 
lieve that another bull market gr: 
train started after mid-May’s unsuc- 
cessful testing of the 1946-47 bear. 
market lows. 

They are counting particularly on 
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the prospect that corporate earnings 
(and dividends) will stay at the high 
levels they have achieved thus far in 
1947 (page 15). 
After all, they ask: 

eAren’t many companies reporting 
that there has been little letup in in- 
coming orders, and that backlogs re- 


imain high? 


eAren’t commodity prices showing 
considerable basic strength? 
econo- 


to come? 
e Won't buying power of the general 
public be sharply increased by the cash- 
ing in of G.I. terminal-leave bonds? 
Furthermore the bulls scoff at any 
suggestions of a serious recession. Any- 
one who hints that widespread adjust- 
ments in employment, prices, and 
production may be coming, they are 
quick to label simply as “prophets of 
gloom.” 


Heavy Goods Issues Catch Up 


In the 1942-46 bull market, stocks of 
companies making steel, industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment, chemicals, etc. 

the capital goods group—weren’t spec- 
tacular performers. 

In that period the real high-fliers were 
in the consumer goods list. Particularly 
ensational were drug, motion picture, 
liquor, textile, and department store 
hares, 

Differences—At its bull market apex, 
Standard & Poor’s consumer goods 
weekly stock pce index stood 185% 
ibove its 1942 low, some 30% higher 
than the peak it had reached in 1937. 
S. & P.’s capital goods average, however, 
never rose more than 122% above its 
1942 low. And its 1942-46 high fell 
ome 7% short of its 1937 top. 

It is traditional, however, for the 
consumer goods shares to put on a 
more spectacular showing than the 
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heavy goods group during a bull market | 
upswing. Normally, only in the latter 
stages of such a period do capital goods 
stocks move sharply. 

e Historic Parallel—-In the 1929 bull 
market, for instance, the consumer 
goods stock index made about 47% of 
its total advance as early as in 1926-27. 
It advanced the rest of the way in 1928. 
The heavy goods group, however, scored 
less than one-quarter of its rise in the 
early stages of that upswing. Not until 
1928 did it really start to zoom. In that 
year heavy goods issues made 40% of 
their gains. They rose another 36% in 
1929 before the boom burst. 

In the 1935-37 price upsurge there 

was a similar divergence. In 1935 the 
consumer goods average made 59% of 
its bull market gain. Heavy goods shares 
advanced only 38%. But in 1936-37 
heavy goods stepped out in front. In 
those years this group scored the rest 
of its 1935-37 advance (46% in 1936, 
16% in early 1937). The consumer 
goods shares, however, picked up only 
34% of their gain in 1936. In 1937 they 
advanced only 7%. 
e Perked Up—Soon after V-J Day the 
heavy goods shares started to perk up 
sharply. For a time it appeared that the 
group was getting ready to stage its 
usual bull market closing sprint. 

However, precedent wasn’t followed 

on this occasion. By early 1946 such 
shares were being badly buffeted. ‘The 
wave of strikes plus material shortages 
hampered the operations of the heavy 
industries. The rally of capital goods 
shares in the closing weeks of the 1942- 
46 bull era didn’t equal that of con- 
sumer goods stocks. 
e Switch in Preference—Nevertheless, 
early last year much “smart money’ be- 
gan to switch from the consumer goods 
stocks (where huge profits were available 
for the taking) into the heavy industry 
group. Ever since, the preference for 
durable goods shares has been more and 
more apparent, 

This switching, moreover, has been 
profitable. For over a year now it has 
been much safer marketwise to own 
heavy goods stocks than those of the 
consumer goods group (chart). Wall 
Street believes that they will continue 
to be better holdings for some months 
to come. 

e Reasons—Here’s what has been tre- 
sponsible lately for the Street’s opinion: 
e The downtrend of profits in some sec- 
tions of the consumer goods field. 

e The swift climb of earnings in the 
heavy goods trades (page 15). 

e The rising trend of dividends among 
such companies (BW-—Jul.26’47,p99). 
e Expectations that recent high, and 
profitable, operating levels will con- 
tinue, unharmed by strikes and the 
other disrupting influences that hit 
earnings so badly in the early postwar 
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Holds the clock! 


When a ‘Budgit’ electric hoist 
does the lifting, it saves so much 
time it is equivalent to adding 
many production minutes to 
every working hour. 

It pleases the worker, for it 
makes his job so much easier. 
Owners like ‘Budgits’ because 
the time they save means so 
much extra profit. 

This is true in factories, serv- 
ice shops, warehouses, loading 
platforms, farms—anywhere if 
lifting is an essential part of the 
day’s work, 

There are no installation 
costs. Hang up, plug in and use. 
Current consumption is too 
small to figure. And the simple 
mechanical excellencies assure 
you of minimum care and 
upkeep. 

Install ‘Budgits’! 
They are great time 
savers. 

Made in sizes .to lift 250, 
500, 1000, 2000 and .focv 


lbs. Prices start at $1I1y. 
Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


= ‘BUDGIT” 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mak« 





TRADE MARK 


ond ‘load Lifter’ 

f Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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PRICES AND CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER 


One thread of concern binds together the thinking in 
the President’s midyear economic report to Congress. 
It is that consumers may not have enough purchasing 
power to keep our economic machine going indefinitely 
on an even keel. 

After wading through the involved argument put up 
by the President, we believe he has a point. But when 
it comes to offering constructive suggestions on what to 
do about it, we reluctantly conclude he has missed the 


mark, 


¢ The economic facts that worry the President are not 
hard to follow. One of them is pictured in the chart at 
the center of this page. It shows that after allowance for 
the change that has occurred in prices, the average con- 
sumer has less to spend today than in the late war years. 

This is not to say that consumers aren’t buying a lot 
more than they did during the war. They are. But as the 
President points out, consumers are only doing so because 


our goods than we have been laying out for their j) ms, 

As long as business and foreign countries hold ti ths 
fast pace in their spending, no one need be seri usly 
worried about the over-all business situation. But it :. the 
contention of the midyear report that such a pace 1. not 
likely to be maintained. Foreign buying in particular js 
due for an early decline. And most evidence at the 
moment points to some reduction in spending on con. 
struction over coming months. 

If and when the day of any letdown in business and 
foreign spending arrives, the President would like to see 
consumers step forward with an offer to take more goods, 
But how can this be done, he argues, with personal say. 
ings reduced to a minimum and prices riding sky high? 


e Having rejected for the present any plan to expand 
consumer incomes by tax relief, the President is left with 
only one answer. That is to reduce prices. No one can 
quarrel with this, for with lower prices the consumer 
can automatically go to market 





they have made a drastic cut 
in the amounts they are saving. 
During the war consumers 
saved as much as 35°% out of 


HOW CONSUMERS’ 
REAL INCOME HAS CHANGED 


with a larger basket. 
But when it comes to get- 
ting down to brass tacks on 





‘ast . 1100 
their incomes. So far this year 


they have been socking away 


what to do, the President 
ceases to be an economic 





an average of only 114°%. By 1000 


spending more and saving less 


statesman and reverts to his 
role as politician. For the big 
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of the current income, con- 
sumers have been able to 
take a lot more goods from the 
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market in spite of the very 
considerable rise in prices. 


1944 Dollars 


Available for Consumption | 


emphasis on price reduction in 
the midyear report is reserved 
for industrial prices. ‘These, 
the President implies, in gen- 
eral are too high. He would 


Per Capita Income 


(in 1944 prices) 
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Such a cut in savings was, of 
course, to be expected. And 
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have producers cut them—and 
cut them now—thereby restor 
ing immediately part of the 
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thus far no evidence has devel- 1 
‘ : ae 1939 ‘40 ‘Al ‘42 
oped of any serious setback in 





Data: President's Midyeor Economic Report 
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been taken from consumers, 
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production and employment. 
So why argue that consumers lack adequate purchasing 
power? 

Here again the answer doesn’t seem to be complicated. 
It starts out with the admission that in the situation that 
exists at the moment, consumers have plenty of purchas- 
ing power. The continued pressure on a wide list of prices 
offers clear-cut testimony to this effect. But unfortunately 
the present situation cannot be expected to last. It is the 
prospect of changes in coming months ihat causes the 
real concern over consumer purchasing power. 


© The fact is that the current boom has been sparked as 
much by huge spending on the part of business and for- 
eign countries as it has by a stepped-up rate of expendi- 
ture on the part of consumers. Business spending in the 
past six months has been at the record rate of $294 bil- 
lion. (In 1945 it was $9 billion.) And with aid from us, 
foreign nations have been spending $10 billion more for 
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¢ That an appeal to industrial producers to cut prices 
immediately doesn’t make much sense economically is 
clear from several obvious facts. First, with some notable 
exceptions, the bulk of industrial prices has risen little 
more than the amount necessary to keep step with rising 
costs. Second, it is farm prices, and not industrial prices 
that are clearly out of line. These are the prices that 
must come down if consumer living costs are to be cut 
materially. And third, the failure of farm and food prices 
to back down from their current high is itself evidence 
that the problem for the moment, at least, is still inflation. 

The fact that the President again—and mistakenly— 
singles out industry as the major front for price action 
only points up the same weakness in this second economic 
report that we pointed out in the first. The hand 
of the politician has covered up the full message the 
experts must have wanted to convey. 
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